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The Menace of Night-Riderism Again. 


Three weeks ago we published an 
editorial calling the attention of our 
readers to the perils of night-rid- 
erism in the South. Since that time 
the danger has grown more immi- 
nent, rather than less so, and with 
outbreaks in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and elsewhere, we should 
be false to our ideas of duty did we 
not again urge our people to avert 
at all hazards this menace to every 
legitimate interest of the South, and 
most of all to Southern agriculture. 

We have had enough of talk; the 
time has come for action. 

There haye been enough resolu- 
tions passed and we have seen enough 


Tennessee, 


newspaper headings, ‘‘Night-Riders 
Condemned,” etc., etc. What we 
Need to see now is the heading 


“Night-Riders Hanged—or Imprison- 
ed.” That is the only way to stop 
this uprising which threatens to de- 
stroy the peace of the South. 





When Sheriff House, of Lonoke 
County, Arkansas, the other day took 
his life in his own hands, leaving the 
hospital against the advice of his 
physician, to go home and bring the 
terrors of the law upon the budding 
night-riders in his county, he set an 
example which every other officer 
in the South should be proud to fol- 
low and which ought to insure a pub- 
lic monument to his memory. 

And Sheriff Nichols, of Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina, the 
Other day showed the true spirit of 
the law and a full appreciation of his 
duty as a sworn officer of the law, 





when he met the mob with guns of 
steel instead of speeches of entreaty. | 

The Charlotte Observer is right | 
in declaring that ‘what the mob) 
needs is shooting, not talking;”’ and | 
the Manufacturers Record is right in 
declaring that ‘‘a few fatalities ju-| 
diciously administered and distrib-! 
uted will cure night riding.”’ 


In view of the numerous reports 
of the night-rider notices in different 
parts of the South, it is discreditable 
to us that some of these bullies are 
not already looking through prison 
bars-—but now that our people are 
aroused to the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, we hope for a speedy achieve- 
ment of this most necessary and de- | 
sirable result. 


Over in Kentucky the other night 
a cowardly band of these ruffians 
went to a poor man’s house and not | 
content with killing him, killed his 
wife and two children also in cold | 
blood. ja: 

This is the logical end of night- | 
riderism—a state of things in which | 
no man’s life would be safe—no, nor 
woman’s either—in which all prop-| 
erty values would decline because of 
being in constant peril from the mob 
and in which neither young nor old 
in any unproteeted country 
could sleep in peace and safety. 


home 


It was a wise man who said cen- 
turies ago, ‘“‘Resist the beginnings,”’ 


(Continued on Page 12.) | 





‘THE FARMER OF SNAP-BEAN FARM 














’ ‘ Hee 
[Coartesy of Soutaern Ruralist. 


Joel Chandler Harris. 
The late Joel Chandler Harris, the South’s beloved “Uncle Remus,” 


bred on a Southern farm and all his life loving farm things and farm- 
folk, and keeping close to the soil as long as he lived by lovingly 
working on his place near Atlanta, which he called “Snap-Bean Farm” 

it is certainly only fitting that a Southern farm paper should show his 
face to its readers, should encourage the memorial to his memory, and 
most of all should urge every farmer boy to read and treasure his 
“Uncle Remus” stories of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Wolf, and all the 
other inhabitants, of brierpatch, broomsage field and cotton patch. The 
story of “Bill Sutton’s Automobile,” on page 6, is only an illustration of 
Mr. Harris’ delicious humor, and will doubtless appeal to all our 
readers. 
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Change the Tenant System! 


Let Contracts Be Made by Which La 
The Fertility 


Messrs. Editors: Having spent all 
my active life as a practical farmer, 
principally in Louisiana, but for the 
past six years in Arkansas, and the 
last twelve months of the six years as 
special agent of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in farm demonstration work 
in this County, I feel that I can say 
without being charged with egotism 
that I have some knowledge of what 
a farm paper should be to meet the 
wants of the agriculturalists of this 
country. For forty years I have 
read assiduously the leading farm 
papers of the South; and without dis- 
paraging any of them, I want to say 
that for practical everyday use=in 
every department of the farming in- 
dustry in this section of our South- 
land, your paper has no superior; and 
I can but wish that every farmer in 
the country subscribed for and read it. 
The agricultural system and methods 
of the South are just entering an 
evolutionary period. The spirit of 
dissatisfaction, change and unrest is 
in the air—especially is this the case 
here where we are suffering from a 
disastrous invasion of the boll weevil. 
But the feeling was and is here inde- 
pendent of the boll weevil. 
Farmers’ Organizations, Politics and 

Commercialism. 

The organization of the Farmer’s 
Union is an evidence of it, as was the 
organization of the Alliance a decade 
or two ago. Both these organiza- 
tions were founded by wise and un- 
selfish men on the bedrock prin- 
ciples of righteousness. The one fell 
a prey to the wily political dema- 
gogue, and is not the other in danger 
of trouble on the rocks of commer- 
cialism? Each of these organiza- 
tions advocated as its cardinal prin- 
ciple, diversification on the farm, 
stock raising—at least to the extent 
of home needs—the promoting of 
better social conditions in farm life. 
In short, the making of the farm a 
home in the truest sense of the word, 
a place to be adored and loved and 
beautified. 

Raising cotton to the exclusion of 
other crops and attempting by arbi- 
trarily fixing the price at a high 
level, to get enough for it to pay for 
necessaries that should and could 
have been grown at home, is not fol- 
lowing out the principles of either 
the Alliance or Farmers’ Union. 
Neither is it good business judgment. 
It is simply a movement to ‘“com- 
mercialize’’ the cotton industry; and | 
when this is done, it means the en- | 
slavement of the cotton grower ae | 
the utter impoverishment of his land. | 
A bushel of corn or a bale of hay | 
raised on a Southern farm is worth | 
two imported and paid for, I care| 
not how cheaply bought. | 
Strengthen Your Foundation—The | 

Fertility of Your Soil. | 

Land is the basis of all wealth, and | 
a system of agriculture that does not | 
recognize this fact is placing a mort- | 
gage on posterity. No land, however | 
fertile, can continuously grow the 
same crop without final exhaustion; 
and no crop can more quickly do this 
than cotton. Were there no other 
reasons for the practice of diversi- 
fication and rotation than the con- 
servation of our lands, this alone 
would be sufficient for it. But in 
addition to this by the practice of 
diversification we raise the bulk of 
our supplies, and thereby double the 
value of the cotton crop, even if we 
get no more for it than under the 
present system. It is amazing— 





yes, it is astonishing—that intelligent 
men will persist in the common folly. 
Under the rotation system our farms 
should not only retain their original 
fertility, but the soil should and will 


idlords May Be Enabled to Preserve 
of Their Soil. 


cotton acreage, increase correspond- 
ingly the acreage in forage and stock 
raising in all lines—at least to the 
extent of home needs. Build up your 
lands by the use of home made ma- 
nures, deep fall and winter plowing, 
pea raising, and winter forage crops. 
By this method raise all the cotton 
you need on half the acreage. You 





land can grow cotton like ours? If 
it takes twelve bales to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the farm when only 
ten are grown, what shall we do? 
Plant more cotton and use more fer- 
tilizer to make the twelve bales? No, 
for the result, judging by experience, 
will be that when you make the 
twlve, fifteen will be needed to meet 
the added cost, leaving out of the 
count the continued and increasing 
impoverishment of your land. As 
stated above, the spirit of evolution 
in Southern farm methods is in the 





If You Must Shoot—Don’t Shoot Your 
Friends. 


Shooting time is coming, and it 
your friends and which are not. 


shows exactly to what extent each 


injurious insects and seeds; and it should 


farmers. 


If you must shoot, don’t shoot your 
It is cheaper to protect the birds than to pay 


sprayings to keep off insects. 


gum — fer cent of WYurious seeds 
C—)-Percent of Leneticial seeds 


Vz -Percent of neither beneticral 


SPECIES OF BIRD 
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Wood Thrush a 
Brown Thrasher ee i) 
Cardinal or Red Bird WZ. 
Song Sparrow 
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Vesper Sparrow 


Grasshopper Sparrow 
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Field Sparrow 


Phoebe Bird or Pewee 


Horned Lark 








or Goldern We 


Fed headed Woodpecker 


Downy Woogpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Bob Walle or Quail 
Screech Owl 
Sparrow Hawk 


The table herewith 
nation of the stomachs of a great number of birds of each kind named) 
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Comp trative Statements of the Benefits and Injuries of Twenty Different Birds. 
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will own it and the price will take 

care of itself. 

A Ruinous Fallacy—Cut Loose From 
it Forever. 

It is not more true that “land is 
the basis of all wealth’? than that 
stock raising is the basis of all suc- 
cessful farming. But men will say, 
“Oh, but this is not a stock country; 
this is a cotton country.’’ There was 
never a greater fallacy uttered. Such 
stock as we need can be grown no- 
where more cheaply than in the 
South, if we will use the opportuni- 
ties that nature has given us. Shall 
we starve ourselves and our land, 





Cut down your 


become more fertile. 





growing cotton, because no other 


ee 
ee, 


tion with an inferior race on terms 
of business equality, a race that can- 
not be elevated, will inevitably react 
injuriously on the superior race, be- 
cause the standard of attainment is 
fixed by the inferior race. Commence 
now to abolish the tenantry system 
as now practiced. How shall we do 
it? First, refuse to employ tenants 
otherwise than under your direct su- 
pervision and control. Let part of 
your land lie idle one year, if ne. 
cessary, to inaugurate this change; 
second, invite white emigrants to the 
Sout but thrifty land 
buyers that will buy and build homes 
on our surplus acres, help build up 
our schools and roads, and develop 
the resources of wealth and comfort 
that abound in no other country like 
in ours. Nothing would tend to dis- 
pose of more quickly and definitely 
all our troubles than the settlement 
of a thrifty white family on every 
quarter section of land in our coun- 
try, and later the subdividing of every 
quarter section into eighty or forty 
acre farms. 

Messrs. Editors, I will close, as this 
article is already possibly too long; 
but in the future, with your permis- 
sion, I will write more on the immi- 
gration, labor and race questions. 

JNO. C. MURPHY. 








Editorfal Comment: A change in 
the tenant system and the procuring 
of immigrants are two very impor- 
tant things needed by the South. Tlie 
fear that some entertain, that it will 
mean the raising of more cotton and 
a lower price for cotton has little 
foundation in fact. Immigrants from 
sections outside of the cotton belt 
will take to cotton raising very little, 
both because they are not acquainted 
with cotton and because they will 
make more profit from other things. 
They will be more likely to raise 
stock to eat cotton-seed and cotton- 
seed meal, to raise the price of these 
things for those who do raise cot- 
ton. They will also produce more 
feed, and that will be to the advan- 
tage of those who are so enslaved to 
cotton that they do not raise their 
own supplies. Besides all this, the 
greatest question of the South would 
be forever settled if enough immi- 
grants come to the cotton belt, as Mr. 
Murphy suggests. 





The Future Life in the Country. 


Our Home takes occasion to ob- 
serve that travel on the railroads is 
increasing every year. It is a quick 
way to go and people do not regard 
the fare as they did in former days. 
If by going on train to town a farmer 
can save half a day’s time at home 
he considers it economy to pay the 
fare and go by rail. Labor is scarce 
and high and a man’s time must be 
taken into account. ‘Twenty-five 
years hence,’’ says Our Home, ‘‘those 
who are living will see the develop- 
ment of inter-urban electric lines 
that will connect all the principal 
towns in the Piedmont section of 
the State. The modern electric 





air, and I believe I can say also that 
in the main the changes in our prac- 
tices recommended above are en- 
dorsed by a large majority of our 
people. If so, then why persist in 
the old ruts? What is it that makes | 
men go against their better judg- 
ment? My opinion is that it is the 
force of habit, combined with the 
tenantry system by which our lands 
are worked by the negroes. Here is 
the seat of trouble, and no general 
reform can be accomplished until this 
system is abolished. 
Are You or Your Tenants to Fix the 
Standard of Your Farming? 
The negro sets the standard for 
us. 





Constant contact and associa-— 


care are provided with telephones 
so that communication can be had 
at any point along the line of travel. 
We think we are living in a tolerably 
fast age now, but we have just begun 
to develop.’ We believe this trans- 
formation will take place in less than 
twenty-five years, and the farmer is 
to be the chief beneficiary. Electrici- 
ty will do more than any other agency 
to add to the comforts of life in the 
country and the trend of population 
ls going to be reversed from the old 
order. It is going to be outward from 
the towns into the country. Within 
a decade, life in the country will be 
all that mortal man could wish for 
in the way of enjoyment and happi- 
ness.—Charlotte Chronicle, 
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—why Deep_Plowing ais Preferred. 


Mr. Hoffman Finds it Prevenfs Lands From Washing, Retains Moisture, 
and Makes Bigger Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: I have read with 
interest and surprise Professor Wel- 
porn’s article on sub-soiling and 
deep plowing. - It has almost knock- 
ed the props out from under me, and 
taken the wind out of my sails, as I 
had just about decided that it was 
the very thing to do and bought 
some two-horse plows. There may 
be a lot of lands that do not need to 
be broken deep or sub-soiled, and 
some that it may be even an injury 
to; but for our hard red lands here, 
I am confident that deep breaking is 
what we want. It prevents the land 
from washing and retains moisture, 
so that the crop is green and grow- 
ing when it is hard and stunted on 
land not well broken; and deep 
plowing makes the land cultivate so 
much easier. We all have our stan- 
dards to go by; and what one man 
might call deep plowing, another 
would call shallow. 

s + 8 


T once knew a man whose hobby 
was (and he talked it unceasingly), 
“Don’t plow your land too wet,” yet 
I’ve seen him plowing and the water 
running in the furrow behind him. 
This spring I heard a man grum- 
bling about one of his hands plow- 
ing so shallow and he measured on 
his arm about six inches, saying: 
“He doesn’t plow but this deep.” I 
asked, ‘‘Well, how deep do you 
plow?”’ and he measured nearly up 
to his elbow. As they were plowing 
with single stocks and scooters, the 
things mostly used here, I knew that 
neither one was’ plowing even six 
inches; and when I said_ so, he 
thought I was utterly ignorant until 
I made him measure the depth. Then 
he was astonished. He figured that 
his plow foot was about that long; 
and as he was putting it in up to the 
beam, that he was going into the 
ground twelve or fourteen inches. 





This was a large and prominent far- 
mer, too; but one who won’t believe 
anything he reads. Most of the 
breaking here is done with a single 
stock and scooter, and will average 
about three inches, I suppose, the 
careless ones not going that deep, 
and then put in ridges. Others may 
go some deeper and break it closer, 
not leaving ridges. 
ss ¢@ 

When I use a two-horse turn plow 
in breaking, it seems that it is going 
down deep, especially as we plow up 
many roots, stumps, rocks, and 
sprouts that the one-horse plows 
have passed over for years; but by 
actual measurement, I find that we 
have gone but very little deeper than 
the scooter if it was a good long one 
and used by a good hand. But we 
have left no ridges with the two- 
horse plow, and the land is all brok- 
en. I have faith yet in good deep 
breaking, and think the results will 
show in several years. I notice, too, 
that on a railroad where the dirt is 
cut out of a hill and a fill made, that 
weeds.and grass grow well on the 
embankments, and on the hard hills 
there is nothing growing; yet it is 
the same soil exactly. If deep plow- 
ing does no good, I would like to 
have this explained. 

es * & 


While I was up in Clay County re- 
cently, Mr. Wyat Rainwater showed 
me a tract of old land that had been 
in cultivation for years and consid- 
ered worn out. Last winter he broke 
about half of it with a two-horse 
plow, and the rest with a one-horse 
plow. The crop on which the land 
had been broken with a two-horse 
plow was about twice as large and 
still green, while the crop on the 
other was yellow. 

PAUL HOFFMAN. 

Waverly, Ala. 











Landlords and Tenants. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. Scherer 
strikes the key-note in his sugges- 
tions on successful farming with 
tenants. It is a strange thing to me 
why the land-owners will have their 
lands botched up by worthless negro 
tenants. There is land in my section 
of the country, as fine as ever a crow 
flew over, that is scratched and 
botched over year after year by 
Worthless negroes who know abso- 
lutely nothing about farming. In the 
first place, they live in cabins that 
are not fit to keep a mule in—no 
barns, no stables, or anything else; 
whereas, if the land-owner would 
build houses fit for human beings to 
live in, he could have good tenanis, 
farmers, men who know how to farm, 
who would make twice as much on 
the same land as the trifling negro 
makes. Yes, keep it before the peo- 
ple. That is what is the matter with 
this country to-day. 

O. C. WHITAKER. 

Guntown, Miss. 


Editorial Comment: Such testi- 
mony as that could be given from 
every county in the South where 
there are considerable tenants. None 
of us, no matter what work we are 
at, always do as well as we know. 
Circumstances will prevent us from 
doing as well all the time, as we 
know; and many of us do not keep 
our aims as high as our information 
would enable us to. But none of us 
can do better than our knowledge of 
how to do things permits. If land- 


owners prefer to continue to be wor- 
ried by shiftless tenants and to have 


their land depreciated in value, they 
will experience it without fail, by 
having such cabins as would dis- 
grace a man of intelligence. A man 
with intelligence and ambition will 
not live in such a den. 


& 


Professor Massey has pointed out 
notable instances of great successes 
in farming with tenants; and he 
could add further, that the men who 
attained those great successes with 
tenants had been men who were in 
close touch with their tenants. They 
did not wait till the cotton had been 
taken to the gin and the day of set- 
tlement for the year had arrived, be- 
fore getting in touch with the men 
who tilled their broad acres. It is 
not so much the number of agricul- 
tural workers that the South lacks, 
as it is quality in the big majority of 
the workers. 

& 


A landlord cannot be expected to 
make himself an instructor for the 
laborers in his State; but it is equal- 
ly true that he cannot afford not tu 
be an instructor and an elevator of 
the laborers who work his land. It 
is a duty he owes to his soil, to him- 
self, and to those less fortunate ones 
who are dependent on him. The man 
of means has a duty to perform to- 
ward others. It is his duty to pe 
humane. It is his duty to make oth- 
er human beings happy when he can 
without too much sacrifice on his 
own part; and in the case of the 
large land-owner it is not only his 
duty, but it is his greatest opportun- 
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ity for gain, to help his tenants find 
better ways to do things and to pro- 
vide them with such homes as will 
make them comfortable and healthy. 


& 


There are land-owners of large 
means who could afford to deal gen- 
erously with those who make their 
money for them, that would not give 
a tenant as much regard from the 
standpoint of health and comfort as 
they would a 50-dollar mule. They 
reason that if a mule dies, the land-| 
owner loses fifty dollars; ‘while if A 
tenant dies, there will be another to| 
take his place, without much incon- | 
venience to the land-owner. But the) 
landlord will gain from improving | 
his tenants just as sure as he will} 
gain from improving his soil. If the| 
average landlord could only see that | 
point, he and his tenants would! 
thrive more, and the whole South 
would develop amazingly. It spells 
more net profit for the land-owner, 
what he is most interested in. 








About one-third of the dairy cows | 
of the country are being kept at a| 
loss, about one-third merely pay the | 
expense of keeping them, while about | 
one-third make all the profit that is | 
made off dairying in this country. | 
From this, it appears that there are| 
two chances to one of a dairy cow 
being profitable to keep. It is only 
by informing one’s self about the | 
production of his cows that he will | 
be able to keep the one-third that 
are profitable and get rid of the two-| 
thirds that are unprofitable. 
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A. N. Jounson, Cardenas, N. C. 





Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mill. 





Guaranteed superior to any portabe 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. 
Accurate setworks. 
All steel dogs. 
Write for catalogue. S 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Sellers of “‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”—All Kinds 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
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15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; ’22 1-26 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 eave sre sae 
Catalog free. Write fo toda, 
KITSELMAN BROS 
Box 84, MUNCIE, $0, 


FENCE signees 
Made. 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights offarm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 72 w 
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+ To purchase timber from 500 acres 


WANTED: up, any one having same, write 


and give full particulars, to 
A, M. FELL, 


OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady workand promotion; experience 


Greenville, Pa. 











unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box D 44, Danville, Va. 
UY an Incubator and Brooder. The best 


made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50¢c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 





sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
TERRACING ? DITCHING ? GRADING ? 


Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 


Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs. Ga. 








BANK DEPOSITS Guaranteed 


By State of Oklahoma Guaranty. Fund. Your 
money absolutely safe. We pay 4% on de- 
posits. Draw your money any time. Largest 
State Bank in Okla. Capital $200,000. Write 
for booklet C. M. 

We Sell 6% School, County and City Bonds. 


OKLAHOMA TRUST CO., Muskogee, Okla. 














Bargain Sale 


6 Golden Wyandotte hens 1 cockerel for $7.00. 
5 White P. Rock hens and 1 cockerel for $6.00. 
5 Barred P. Rock hens and 1 cockerel for $6.00. 
5 Single C. Rhode Island hens and 1 cockerel 
for $6.00. 
First order gets them. 


J T. YODER, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Hickory, N, C. 


North Carolina Seed Rye 


FOR SALE 


At $1.10 per bushel. Appler oats & cents per 
bushel, all f. o. b. Hickory. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. €. 


CiINCORPORATED ) 
CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. _ 
BUSINESS ~ When you think of going to school, 
write for Cata'ogue and Special Of- 

fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C..or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 














school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 


instructions. Positions for all graduates. 
Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
. Owensboro, Ky. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 


MACHINE The only successful machine ever 

invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Givesclean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 
































Farms wanted—Send me full description at 
once. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C, 





Wanted—Position in sanitary dairy by single 
man. Good wages expected. Address Julius 
Weaver, Buffalo, Ala. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





For Sale.—Pure bred Poland China and Berk- 
shire hogs, all ages. Sows bred. Satisfaction 
aerees. Joseph McClamrock, Mocksviile, 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs from impo’ ted stock. 
Thoroughbred Angoras, prize winning Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys; Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandotte chickens. One each Chattanooga, 
Rock Island and Avery Disc Plows, Hay Press, 
all good as new forservice. J. E, Coulter, Con- 





What Farmers Want to Hnow--Right 
Now 


Problems of our Readers Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








Crabgrass Killing Alfalfa. 


“We have several acres of 
very nice alfalfa. Got five cut- 
tings this first year, but in some 


spots the crabgrass has nearly 
killed the alfalfa. How shall 


cure these, and what treatment 
or fertilization this fall?” 

C. G. M. 
Rowan Co., N. 


oC. 

Go over the whole plat with a 
cutaway harrow, sow’ ten pounds 
more of seed and roll after applying 


400 pounds per acre of acid phos- 
phate, sowing, of course, the most 
seed on the bare spots. It would 


have been better to have done this 
as soon as the last cutting was 
made, but it can still be done. The 
harrowing will help the whole. You 
do not say whether lime has been 
applied or not? If not, then give 
the whole a dressing of lime ahead 
cf the harrowing at rate of a ton or 
more per acre, or get the pulverized 


lime rock and apply four tons per 
acre. Leave a small portion with- 
out lime and note the result. Al- 
falfa culture in the east is still rath- 
er in the experimental stage, and 
heeds further study to devise the 
most perfect plan. Roll well after 


the harrowing and fertilization. 

SOME BADLY TREATED LAND. 

How to Build it Up—What Legumes 
and Relations to Adopt. 


“T have some stiff land six to 
eight inches deep to red elay. 
Been in corn, peanuts and cot- 
ton till al Ithe humus is work- 
ed out and bakes very hard. 
Have had corn on it two years in* 
succession, and both crops part- 
ly ruined by white grubs boring 
into the stalk at the ground, 
causing the stalk to fall. I want 
to sow this land in oats in late 
fall or early spring. Would it 
be well to bed it now in nine- 
foot beds deeply with a large 
plow and let it lie till sowing 
time? Would lime lighten the 
land and kill the worms? I 
want to sow it in cowpeas after 
the oats for a hay crop and to 
help the land. If lime is used. 
should it be spread broadcast 
and harrowed in after the oats.’”’ 

R. BF. 

Northampton Co., N. C. 
According to vour own account, 

you have been doing some very bad 


farming on that land. If you had 
sown cowpeas among the corn last 


year, and crimson clover after them, 
you would have had some vegetable 
matter to have turned for the corn 
this year. And if you had sown peas 
again among the corn this year, you 
could have chopped them in with a 
cutaway harrow, after cutting and 
shocking the corn, and could have 
gotten oats sown on the land in Sep- 
tember. Then the oats would have 
come off earlier and you would have 


a better chance for the cowpeas 
next summer, for the spring-sown 
oats will not only be a poor crop, 


but will make the pea sowing much 
later. And if you strike a drought 
after oats harvest you will have a 
hard time getting the land ready for 
the peas, while with the previous 
treatment I have mentioned the land 
would be more easily plowed in dry 
weather. But you have done none 
of these. 

The best thing you can now do if 





nelly’s Springs, N. C. 





the land thoroughly and harrow in 
twenty-five bushels of freshly-slaked 
lime per acre. Then in February 
apply 390 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 300 pounds of cottonseed meal 
per acre and sow the oats as early 
as practicable. 

The ‘‘worms” are probably the 
sugar cane borer’s larvae. The fall 
plowing and the lime may have some 
effect in checking them. 

Then, after the oats, sow peas and 


fertilize them with 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre, and mow 
and disk the stubble and sow crim- 
son clover seed at rate of sixteen 
pounds per acre in September. You 
can then turn the clover down for 
cotton, and among this cotton the 


next fall sow crimson clover again, 
and you will have a sod to turn for 


corn. Sow peas in this corn and 
disk them down and sow oats in 
September after having cut and 


shocked the corn. Then repeat the 
rotation and you will find that soil 
gaining in humus and getting more 
mellow. Stick to the same rotation 
year after year on your whole farm 
and you will get the farm on the up- 
grade, and get crops that will pay. 

Of course, if your money crop is 
peanuts you will have to arrange a 
place for them and can extend the 
rotation so that they will follow the 
cotton, and have a liberal applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and potash. 
Sow rye after the peanuts and have 
a winter cover on which the farm 
manure is spread, and turn all under 
for the corn crop. Always have 
some green crop on the land in win- 
ter. 





PREPARING LAND FOR WHEAT. 
Also Something About Rye and the 
Way to Handle Manure. 


Messrs. Editors: I have some 
coarse stable manure that I 
wish to drill in the furrow next 
spring for cotton and corn. (1) 
Please let me know what I can 
use with the manure that will 
make it suitable to put in with 
a compost drill. (2) Let me 
know if it will pay to buy rye 
at $1.25 a bushel and sow on 
land to turn under in the spring. 
(3) How should land be pre- 
pared for wheat, and how to 
sow where corn and cotton grew 
this year? 

(4) How about using a disc 
harrow to put in the wheat? 

Thanking you very much for 
information, I am, 

B. B. RHYNE. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. 


(1) The best way to use stable 
manure is to get it out and spread 
it on the land as fast as you get it. 
Any keeping of manure in lots or piles 
will cause a loss of value, and it is 
a poor use to make of the manure to 
put it in the furrow. Better use a 
manure spreader and spread it as far 
as it will go, and then raise forage 
and feed stock enough to increase 
the amount every year till you can 
manure one field over every year. 
The corn field is the place where 
the stable manure will pay best, and 
the cotton will be better grown with 
the commercial fertilizers, and if it 
follows peas or crimson clover it will 
need only phosphate and potash. 

(2) Yes, it will pay to buy rye to 
sow at $1.25 per bushel rather than 
let the land lie bare in winter. Two 


Massey. ) 





oats are to be sown, will be to plow 


bushels of rye per acre will give you 








twery part of this gun is Urep Forget SC 2 
ighly polished and case harde:ed. Se 
he Cocking Mechanism is simple and gstr-ng, 
itted with D. & E. fore-end and automatic safety. 
2 or 16 gauge. Guns of all grades at special 
srices. Write for large gun catalog. 


30URNE & BOND, 343 hiarket Street, ‘ouisvilie, ky. 








IF YOUVE 
NEVER WORN 









you've yet 
to learn tHe bodily 
comfort it gives in 
the wettest weather 


MADE FOR ——— 
HARD SERVICE 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


#200 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 





= ~=AJ. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 


PIGEONS ! 


Homers, mated at work. 50 cents per pair. 
Homers, as large as Carneaux, $1.25 per pair. 
Carneaux—imported or domestic—grand birds. 
— to $.00 per pair. Young Carneaux, $1.00 
each. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, 
Boydton. Virginia. 


Yadkin Valley Fair 


I will exhibit—16 head of 
Registered Red Polled Cat- 
tle, also a few grades at Sal- 
isbury Oct. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 


W. B. MEARES, 


Belvidere Farm 
Linwood, N. C. 


THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas = Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built. never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
Be: Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
* CO.. Dalton. Ga. 


Grimesland. "cu 


ques North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES oR J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and_ timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
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Keith’s Phosphate Lime 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat, Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn, Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts, Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 


The percentage of 





linas or Virginia. 
PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 


find, and they recc d it highly for 








agricultural purposes. 





When prepared it is easily taken up 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano and 
is worth more than a tonof any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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more than $2.50 worth of humus- 
making material in the soil. 

(3), (4) Following a hoed crop, 
it is better not to replow land for 
wheat, but run the disc harrow over 
it till fine on the surface. Every 
time you go over with the harrow 
you will be increasing the crop. You 
only want three or four inches of 
the surface fined, and let the soil be- 
low remain settled from the spring 
plowing—which, I assume, was at 
least six inches. 





Sowing Red Top. 


“T am trinking of sowing Red- 
top grass this fall. Land was in 
corn this year and is rather bad- 
lv drained, growing some water- 
grass. Has a good growth of 
cowpeas and a great deal of 
grass in it. Soil, dark sandy 
loam and thin. Should I sow 
the grass alone or with oats, 
or a mixture of oats, wheat, and 
rye, as I want some hay? Will 
it make a paying crop after the 
first year. Would acid phos- 
phate applied now be sufficient?” 

BT. Ws 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 


I would not sow Red-top alone, 
but a mixture of grasses. Red-top 
is a light cropper and a late grass, 
and would not be ready to cut with 
cereals, and I doubt that on land of 
that character the cereals would win- 
ter well. To get a good crop of hay 
next summer you should seed lib- 
erally; and I would sow grass alone. 
Try a mixture of ten pounds Italian 
Rye grass, five pounds of Red-top 
and five pounds of tall meadow Fes- 
cue. Apply in the preparation 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and twenty 
pounds of muriate of potash well 
harrowed in before sowing. The 
Fescue and Rye grass will give you 
an early mowing in the spring, and 
the Red-top will help the second cut- 
ting greatly. Tf you sow Red-top 
only would sow twenty pounds of 
seed per acre: This will give you 
one good ¢utting next summer, and 
it is the easiest of hay to cure, but 
does not make a heavy crop. I have 
cut Red-top on a hot day in July and 
stacked it that same evening in good 
order. The mixed grasses should be 
good several years. 





SOME NEAR-DEAD LAND. 


What It Needs is Humus and Crop 
Rotation. 


“Have a piece of deep sandy 
land in which I usually plant 
tobacco. Two years ago it was 
in cotton, and made a_ good 
growth and plenty of squares, 
but many parched up, and many 
of the bolls cracked but did not 
open, Will Professor Massey tell 
me what is the matter, and what 
kind of fertilizer to use, for I 
want to put cotton there next 
spring.”’ A. M. C. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


You have probably been using 
only commercial fertilizer on the 
tobacco and the land is devoid of 
humus. In fact, is only the dead 
skeleton of a soil. Your cotton fail- 
ed probably because of the lact of 
moisture to dissolve whatever you 


applied as a fertilizer, and the roots | 
were parched and the crop failed. If, 
you will sow at once two bushels of | 
rye per acre, and plow it down in 


the spring, it will give you some hu- 
Mus-making material. 
cotton make a 

pounds of acid 


mixture 


apply 400 pounds of this per acre 
to the land for the cotton. Then 





at last working, or a little later, 
and finally get the field and all the 
rest of your land into a regular ro- 
tation in which you grow and feed 
plenty of peas and crimson clover, 
and raise manure, and return it to 
the land and thus increase the hu- 
mus content in-the soil. On a deep, 
sandy soil especially, decaying vege- 
table matter is the most important 
matter to be gotten. On the deep 
sands of Moore County Mr. Tufts 
this year made over eighty bushels 
of corn per acre, and five tons per 
acre of peavine hay. This is what 
forage and cattle will do. Forage 
and feeding forage, making manure 
and using it, is the road out of poor 
land and the bondage to the fer- 
tilizer trust. 

“Oregon Vetch’—Beware of Fancy 

Named Novelties. 

“T have read an article ih The 
Southern Cultivator from a man 
in Louisiana on the ‘Oregon 
Vetch.” Do you know anything 
about this plant, and how much 
truth there is in the statement? 
If half is true, I would like to 
try it. Where can I get the 
seed.”’ J. A. McB. 
Scotland Co., N. C. 


There has for some time been an 
effort on the part of some to boom 
what they call ‘Oregon Vetch.’’ 
There is no vetch known to botanists 
under this name, and it is probably 
an effort to sell seed at fancy prices 
of a vetch already well known. The 
best vetch known in cultivation is 
Vicia Villosa, or hairy vetch, some- 
times called Sand Vetch. This is a 
very valuable plant and _ the so- 
called Oregon vetch may be this 
same thing renamed by the parties 
trying to get high prices for it. Those 
who are trying to sell seed of the 
Oregon vetch are very careful not to 
tell us what its botanical name is, 
for then we would know what it is. 
Never ‘‘buy a pig in a poke,’ and 
never buy seed of any plant with a 
fancy name given to hide its real 
name. The Oregon vetch may be an 
excellent plant, but it has a botani- 
cal name and, in all probability, is 
one of the well known varieties, for 
there is no such plant as Oregon 
vetch. 





Preparing Corn and Pea Land for 
Wheat. 

“Have some land that was a 
broomsedge sod, well plowed 
planted to corn, and peas sown 
among the corn. Corn now 
shocked. Want to sow wheat. 
How shall I prepare and how 
fertilize it?” dc BS 

Stokes Co., N. C. 

Go over the land both ways and 
time and again with the disk or cut- 
away harrow and chop up the pea- 
vines thoroughly, making the sur- 
face as fine as possible, but do not 
turn with a plow. Every time you 
go over with the disk you will be 
adding to the crop, for the finer you 
make the surface the better. Drill 
five pecks of wheat per acre, and use 
in the fertilizer attachment 400 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. 
In the spring after growth begins 
scatter 100 pounds of nitrate of so- 
da per acre when the wheat is dry 








Then for the. 
of 1,200, 
phosphate, 600, 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 200, 
pounds of muriate of potash, and- 


SOw crimson clover among the cotton 
‘ 


from the rain or dew. This, in the 
present condition of the land, will 
help greatly in the growth; but if 
the field is gotten into a good rota- 
tion of crops and clover or peas are 
grown regular, you will never need 
to use any extra nitrogen. In.apply- 
ing 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
you will necessarily apply about-160 
pounds of plaster that is associated 
with the phosphate, and this in your 
soil will tend to release potash for 
the crop. 
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THE ONLY REVERSIBLE PLOW 


that lifts the disc frem the soil while reversing 
the frame of plow remaining in perfect position 
for the return furrow. Made with 20 inch disc 
for three horses. 

Get our special offer, now, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have important patented features which 
give then special advantages over all others. 


Write us for facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y., 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





FOME. 


MIXING 








Why waste good fe 
such as cotton seed, 


Planters ! 


and make a speciality of supplying 
different crops. 


HOME FERTILIZER 


Maryland Trust Buil 








from us commercial ammonias, potashes and phosphoric acid and mix- 
ing with your own materials, you cau make good crops and save money. 

At Baltimore, where the best fertilizers are made, we manufacture 
and import only pure, high-grade fertilizers acd fertilizing materials, 


Correspondence soiicited. Orders promptly and carefully executed. 


rtilizing materials which you have, 
manure, etc., when. by purchasing 


all necessary ingredients for the 


& CHEMICAL CO. 


ding, Baltimore, Md. 











to fifteen dol 


- HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
lars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 

your gin and save this enormous loss? ry 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 


the gin. 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 


4 ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 





PERRYMAN @ CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


: a E es 








‘The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 

















The GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us direct. a 
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Big Buggy Book Free 


‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
: 100 styles of 
VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 


at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them a 


Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 


e guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA, 





WANTED 


in each community responsible men who can 
furnish horse and buggy to take orders from 
Farmers, Gardeners and Orchardists for our 


goods. Articles will be bought at once by every 
person who owns a farm, orchard or home gar- 
den. Can work all or part of time from Novem- 
ber Ist to April Ist each year, and make a sal- 
ary of from five to ten dollars per week, ac- 
cording to the time you work. We require 
first-class references, but no cash capital. This 
is a splendid opportunity for farmers’ sons 
also fruit tree and sewing machine agents, to 
make a business connection which will become 
more profitable to them each year. Write us 
atonce. It is now tlme to begin taking orders. 
Address P, O. Box 88, Young’s Island, S. C, 





THE 
COMMON SENSE 
COMPASS AND LEVEL. 


A simple, cheap device needed on every farm. 
Can lay out and level buildings. grade ditches, 
get magnetic bearings and do other things. Send 
for “Circular D9."’ CHICAGO STEEL TAPE CO., 6233 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





When writing advertisers, please "mention 
this paper. 
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Like Putting 
b Oa oiay 
~ In Bank 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for it a little at a time 
each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


Scate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument if judged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at atime, in- 
stead of asingle piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skilican makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing”? quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inabiiity to pay dues. ’ 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 

























































LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 











he Wick 


as high as you can—there’s no 
danger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 


glowing heat for every ounce 
of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 
Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. Handsomely fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


The Rayo Lamp adds _cheeriness 


to the long 

winter evenings. Steady, 

brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. Made of 
brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyop & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 











FUN, MAGIC AND MYSTERY 


uzzles and Problems; 1 Fortune Teliing Tablet; 1 
Gypsy Fortune Teller; 275 Jokes, Conundrums, Etc.; 52 
oney Making Secrets; 40 Amusing Experiments in 
Magie; 58 Verses in Comic Poetry; 7 Parlor Games; 11 
Parlor Pastimes; 14 Flirtations; 7 Wonderful Fortune 
Telling Secrets; 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, 10 Funny 
Readings; 15 Tricks with Cards; 71 Toasts; 43 Epitaphs; 
> 3 Latest Comic Post Cards; Big Catalog 1000 Bargains; 
and a PRIZE COUPON which entitles you tos beautiful) 
piece of Jewelry FREE. All sent postpaid for ONLY ltve 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC, 
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Power of Prayer. 


But thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Bill Sutton’s Automobile. 


What Happened When Bill Brough t Home His ‘Kerosene Carryall” 
From Atlanta Charmingly Set F orth by Billy Sanders in Convensa- 
tion With Joel Chandler Harris. 








‘Well, Bill, as I told you, was feelin’ mighty good when he jumped 
out’n the hack an’ he took the trouble for to shake han’s wi’ all the 
loafers lined up at the tavern. The rumor got out that he went to 
Atlanta for to git married and that his bride would be shipped on the 
freight train. What happened wa’n’t as bad as that, but purty nigh. 
The night train fetched down one of the kerosene carryalls that they 
have on Peachtree Street, an’ you’d ’a’ felt right at home ef you’d ’a’ 
been thar. Bill must ’a’ met the train that night, bekaze the next 
mornin’ he was skeetin’ about town like a September cyclone, an’ the 
whole village was reekin’ wi’ the fumes of the thing’s breath. Old Gran- 
sir Boswell come to town drivin’ his old flea-bit gray that hadn’t moved 
out’n a walk in more’n twelve year. But when Bill’s snortin’ sulky hove 
in sight, the old hoss set flat in the middle of the road for to take a 
good look at it. He didn’t wait to say what he seed; he raised head an’ 
tail an’ got away from thar like he was trainin’ for a fake race in New 
Orleans. Gransir Boswell had sense enough for to roll out whar he 
could hit in a mud-hole, but the old gray never did stop ontell he run 
spang through the barn-door at home, which was some miles away. Our 
home editor had a piece about it the next week, an’ said that a hame- 
string an’ a hoss-collar had been found in the next county, but the body 
an’ frame of the buggy, relics of a by-gone time, had teetotally disap- 
peared. An’ he wound up by sayin’ that in these times it behove ever’- 
body for to have the’r hosses an’ mules broke to civilization an’ circus 
waggins. 

“Bill had smooth sailin’ for awhile, an’ his machine was the won- 
der of the hour. Why, when he squoze the hot-water bag that blows 
his horn, it sounded for all the world like he had a Florridy bull-year- 
lin’ tied to the runnin’-gear. Folks had been standin’ out on the streets 
watchin’ the antics of his machine but when they heern this fuss, they 
scooted an’ run to cover like rabbits when they hear a dog bark. The 
wimmen watched Bill through the blinds, an’ the children peeped at him 
from behind the corners of the houses. His kerosene buggy was better 
than forty policemen for keepin’ the street clear of loafers an’ runnin’ 
the cows an’ hogs off’n the public squar’. Ever’body kept one y’ear open 
for the beller of the Florridy bull-yearlin’ an’ when they heern it, 
they’d run inside an’ shet the door. Things went along purty well for 
awhile, an’ the only drawback that Bill had was that the gals wouldn’t 
git in the thing an’ ride wi’ him. But arter awhile the kerosene outfit 
begun for to pine for more attention than he’d been givin’ it, an’ the 
time come when the town would wake up an’ find Bill stretched out un- 
der the thing flat of his back right in the public streets. He’d crawl un- 
der it lookin’ in the pink of fashion, an’ when he crawled out he’d 
look an’ smell like he was a day laborer in the fertilizer factory at the 
fur eend of Peachtree Street. Natchally, Bill begun for to lose pati- 
ence and flesh, an’ his countenance took on the cold and reserved look 
of a Scotch stonemason that’s been deprived of his daily keg of beer. 
He got so he could make the thing run all right, but he must ’a’ got 
some of the cogs an’ screws an’ nutS mixt up, bekaze ever’ once in 
awhile the machine’d run the wrong way an’ shed its perfume in places 
onbeknown an’ onexpected. It run through wire fences, an’ butted into 
front gates, an’ folks didn’t know whar the danger-p’int was, before or 
behind. It got so that the kerosene buzzer could walk a worm fence 
same as a ’possum, an’ this would ’a’ been all right but for the jumpin’ 
on an’ off. Bill never did git use to that, an’ sometimes he’d lay in the 
middle of the road ontell the country doctor driv by an’ woke him up 
wi’ a han’ful of smellin’ salts. War, an’ the red carnage of railroad 
trains ain’t in it wi’ Bill’s kerosene carryall. He was in a constant 
state of poultice a.1’ plaster, an’ it got so that the arnica an’ iodine out- 
smelt the kerosene.’’—The late Joel Chandler, in Uncle Remus’s Maga- 
zine. 








Furnishing a Three-Room House. | whether one could be used for a sit- 
Dear Aunt Mary: I would like to| ting-room, or whether all three were 
have you give some plans for fur-| to be used as living rooms, the kitch- 
nishing a three-room house as cheap-|en and dining-room not being in- 
ly and comfortably as possible. cluded in the count of three rooms. 
MRS. T. J. LEE. In a three-room house where one is 
——er a cook-room, one a dining-room, and 
Comment by Aunt Mary: It would] one a living-room, the matter of sim- 
be easier to give you some sugges-| ple but convenient and adequate fur- 
tions if I knew whether one of the] nishing ought not to be difficult to 
rooms was to be a dining-room, or} work out. 
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Things Sweet and Light. 





Here are Some Recipes for the Girls to Try—Every One is a Seasonable 
Dainty Well Worth Your Acquaintance. 


Dear Aunt “Mary:—These_ cool 
days and cooler nights make sweet 
crisp things more welcome to the 
taste and the making of them more 
welcome to one’s thoughts. Here 
are some crisp and simple things, 
sweet and light, which the girls can 
make, better, possibly, with their 
mothers’ assistance, but they are 
well worth trying. They will be 
found fine for your autumn and win- 
ter parties and for the home circle 
at times when there isn’t a party— 
and there is entertainment also for 
the progressive little housekeeper in 
the making of them. Try until you 
make them so well that you will feel 
proud of your skill. 

* * 

Honey Candy.—One pint of white 
sugar, water enough to dissolve it, 
and 4 tablespoonfuls of honey—boil 
until it becomes brittle when drop- 
ped in cold water. Pull when cool 
enough. 

* * * 

Marshmallows—Fine—Dissolve % 
pound of white gum arabic in 1 pint 
of water, strain and add % pound 
fine sugar, put on stove, stir con- 
stantly until of the consistency of 
honey. Add gradually the whites of 
4 eggs well beaten. Stir until it 
becomes somewhat thin, and does not 
adhere to the finger, flavor with 
vanilla, and pour into a tin dusted 
with powdered starch. When cool cut 
into small blocks. 

* * & 


Snow Balls.—One cup of white 
sugar, 1 of thick cream, whites of 
5 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls of good bak- 
ing powder, flour enough to make a 
good batter. Bake in small buttered 
cups. 

* * 

Apple Snow.—Peel, core and 
cause to boil in as little water as 
possible, 6 tart apples, cool, strain, 
beat well, and add the well whipped 
whites of three eggs, sweeten to 
taste, and flavor with vanilla. Beat 
well until light as snow—serve with 
sweetened cream if you like. 

* * * 


Lemon Snaps.—One cup of sugar, 
% cup butter, 2 eggs, a teaspoonful 
of extract of lemon, '%4 of a teaspoon- 


ful of milk, flour enough to make it 
stiff, and roll thin. 
* * & 


Pop Overs.—Three eggs, 3 cups 
of flour, 3 cups of sweet milk, 2 
teaspoonfuls of good baking powder, 
a little salt, butter half the size of 
an egg. Beat the whites of the eggs 
separately and add last, and bake 
in shallow muffin pans in a quick 
oven. They are light and good. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY. 





“Cherry Jelly’? From Apples. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Would like to 
say I appreciate the recipes in our 
paper. Have tried several with much 
success. 

Perhaps some of the readers have 
never tried making ‘“‘cherry jelly” by 
adding a small handful of cherry 
leaves to apples while boiling for 
jelly. This jelly will have a distinct 
cherry flavor, and is excellent. It 
may be colored, if red apples can not 
be obtained. 

: FARMER’S WIFE. 





How to Make Starch for White 
Clothes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I will give a few 
hints for wash day. In making flour 
starch if you will use an egg-beater 
in mixing it, you will have no lumps. 
Never cook your starch. Have your 
water boiling and pour over your 
starch instead of cooking. It is much 
nicer and not half the trouble. But 
if you want to have nice white clothes 
you will have to use bought starch, 
for flour starch will yellow them. 

MRS. W. H. L. 





Now is the Time to Bufld. 

The October Country Life in 
America is the big double house- 
building number. Among its con- 
tents are several articles that will 
be useful to those who are taking 
advantage of fhe present low prices 
in the cost of building and building 
materials. Mr. Walter A. Dyer 
writes convincingly to the effect that 
now is the time to build a home, as 
materials are low in price; good 
workmen work at a minimum wage; 
contractors and sub-contractors 
would rather work at low bids than 





ful of soda dissolved in a teaspoon- 


be idle; and money is easier. 





Visiting in . the Fall of the Year. 


It is the Best Time for the Housekeeper to Take a Little Time Off and 
Make Merry With Her Friends—Best Time for the Men, Too—Some of 


the Joys of Autumn Visiting. 


Seed time and haying and harvest- 
ing have come and gone, the canning 
season ig about over, the bins are full 
and the cellar rich in stores, so now 
draw a long breath of satisfaction, 
and go visiting. 

* * * 

Autumn is the best time for coun- 
try people to visit. The weather is 
ideal, the roads in fine condition, the 
heavy work is all done and the 
abundant supplies from field, orchard 
and garden make cooking a pleasure 
rather than a task. So before the 
cold winds blow and mud makes the 
roads impassable, get out the family 
carriage and make the rounds of 
friends and relatives. In turn they 
Will visit you, and it will soon be un- 
derstood that fall is the “At home” 
Season of the farmer and- his 
family. 


Company dinners are easy to pre-| day with ‘‘the women folks,” they 
The chickens 
are in their prime, and baked with} 
Sweet potatoes or smothered in the| 
oven, can be out of sight and out of | ,and exchanging ideas about farming, 
Tomatoes, 
carrots, cabbage, onions, beans, corn|of the sun lures even the women out 


pare in the autumn. 


mind, most of the time. 


—the list is so long that it is difficult 
to choose just which will taste best— 
but there is no worry about things 
to serve. Apple pie with cream, 
plum, sauce, pumpkin pie, grapes, 
peaches and pears, make desserts 
that country people take as a matter 
of course will help swell the list of 
good food supplies for this season. 
Roast duck with apple sauce, boiled 
ham with slaw, mutton and fish may 
vary the meal, but fried chicken is 
the standard company dinner. 
* 2 6 

If the children are away at school 
go early so that you can pick them up 
on the way home, or at least be home 
about as soon as they are. 

* * * 

In the fall visiting is a delight to 
|the men of the family. In winter 
|when they must be shut up a whole 





| are apt to regard visiting-as a nuis- 
boowes but when they can wander over 
fields and woods looking at live-stock 


it is a different story. The warmth 


of doors, and a long afternoon spent 
in the mellow sunlight under the 
trees is an experience long to be re-} 


membered. ; oe | 


The good old fashion of taking a} 
roll of sewing or fancy work along 
when visiting is being revived, and | 
there is nothing that so adds to the | 
happiness of any woman as to be the | 
first in the neighborhood to bring out | 
a new quilt or bit of drawn work. | 
Talk about the dreariness of country | 
life! Did you ever see a little group | 
of women under a tree or on a porch 
intent on some new pattern in lace 
or patch work? If you did, you know 
that the country has charms city peo- 
ple never dream of. A chicken din- 
ner, congenial friends, light work and 
merry conversation make up the sum 
of living when country people go 
visiting. Could any one ask more? 
Harmless gossip, neighborhood news, 
patterns and recipes are all exchang- 
ed before the horses are brought out 
for the homeward trip, and hostess 
and guests are alike profited. 

* * * 





Before you start think up some 
nice little things to talk over with 
your neighbor, get all the jokes, the 
funny little incidents and pleasant- 
ries ready, so that you can have a 
real jolly time. Laughter is good, 
and remember to forget all gossip 
you may have heard. Make your 
visits bright spots in the lives of all 
concerned. Bitie ts 

It does most women a great deal 
cf good to get away from home as! 
cften as possible. The majority of | 
them go home thinking their child- 
ren a great deal better than the child- 
ren of their neighbors, and their | 
homes far superior in every way to 
the homes they visit. The little de- 
ficiencies they may have fretted over 
in the past all disappear, and they 
are sure no house, no children and 
no husband can compare with their 
own precious possessions.—Mrs. 
Maude Meredith, in the Farmer. 
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“ THE OLD RELIABLE” 
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. LANTERNS J 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 











STIEFF 


SH A W 
PIANOS 














ARE within the reach 
of any buyer _ because 
they are sold direct by 


their maker to you. 

Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 




















THIS WASHING MACHINE 
fal AT HALF PAE 









ick, we 

d therefore witeallat half — 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the leht- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, ms. 











What’s Better Than Light Bread 











FRESH FROM 


THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


senullllgpeitins 

For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 
sania 


MADE BY 


THF ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


Once again, there’s no news but politics, bar- 
ring two or three matters treated editorially else- 
where. We are coming now upon the last stretch 
of the campaign, and the situation of late has 
changed but slightly. The prevailing opinion is 
that Mr. Taft’s chances of election are materially 
better than Mr. Bryan’s, this fact being due to 
Taft’s superior footing in New York State, which 
it is now believed will decide the election. The 
fact, however, that the Democratic State ticket in 
New York is regarded as having most excellent 
chances of victory indicates the general uncer- 
tainty there, and in case of a Democratic victory 
for Governor the party leaders are hoping that 
the National ticket will not run so far behind as 
to mean its defeat. 

Anyhow, it looks now as if New York will de- 
cide the election. 

ONCE AGAIN—DON'T SELL COTTON NOW. 

In the South the low price of cotton continues 
to be one of the chief topics of discussion, and 
serious steps looking to the improvement of the 
situation are now being taken. President C. S. 
Barrett, of the National Farmers’ Union, has ecall- 
ed a meeting to be held in New Orleans Novem- 
ber 11th and 12th, and President Harvie Jordan, 
of the Southern Cotton Association, has called a 
mass meeting to be held in Memphis, Tenn., No- 
vember 10th, 11th, and 12th. 

It is a matter of great regret to us that these 
meetings are not combined, and we hope that the 
members of the two organizations will yet effect 
this result—and it also seems to us that it would 
be far better if some definite plan of action could 
be agreed upon at least as early as November Ist. 

In the absence of such a plan, we can only urge 
our readers simply not to sell at present prices. 

We have had enough talk of ‘‘fifteen-cent’’ cot- 
ton. We refused to stand for this folly when it 


cents a pound; and it will be well if we shall also 
come to know that it is out of the question for 


cerned. 





was first proposed by the Cotton Association, 
even though many subscribers disagreed with us. 
and the only result of the fifteen-cent idea has 


been to stimulate extravagant 


profitable delays in selling, and over-planting in| be got, the ambition will be aroused to work the 


the hope of getting this impossible price. 

But if fifteen cents is a price so visionary 
that farmers should never bank upon it, ten cents 
is a price so low that the farmers of the South 
should forever refuse to sell a pound of lint at 
any lower figures. 

Whether or not the unjustifiable fifteen-cent 
talk and other conditions led to such extensive 


planting as to make it impracticable to force a| 


ten-cent price for all this year’s crop, we cannot 
declare with positiveness. But it is at least our 
emphatic opinion that proper action on the part 
of the Farmers’ Union and Cotton Association and 
their followers—every farmer able to hold. keep- 
ing his crop off the market—would insure ten-cent 
prices; and the stake is worth trying for, and 
worth trying for at once. 


We should let the manufacturing world know, vegetable matter or humus. 


that it cannot have our lint at less than ten 





notions, un | 


us to expect fifteen cents a pound. A steady 
market, ranging between ten and twelve cents a 


pound, is the most desirable for all interests con- 


EUROPEAN LETTERS IN BOOK FORM. 

With our last issue our letters from Europe 
came to an end; but they have excited so much 
interest and there have been demands from so 
many quarters for their publication in book form, 
that this course has now been decided upon. It 
is probable that some addition will be made to 
the articles before putting them into this per- 
manent form, and a small volume of about 150 
pages will probably be the result. 





The selling price—in heavy and substantial pa- 
per binding—will be only fifty cents, and every 
reader who wishes a copy should advise us at 
once. This is necessary in order that we may 
know how many copies to print. 

If you wish one of the volumes, simply drop us 
a postal card saying so, and you will receive the 
book promptly upon publication with our bill for 
the price—only fifty cents, postage paid to your 
address. 


LAND TOO DRY TO PLOW. 
During the last two weeks we have had oppor- 





tunity to talk to a number of our Progressive 
Farmer readers who desired to plant something 
this fall but who say their land is too dry for 
plowing. In addition to those who have said this 
to us in conversation, there have been a number 
who have written the same thing. Even a num- 
ber of these persons have stated that they have 
made no fall garden, for the reason that it was 
too dry to plow and too dry to sprout seeds if the 
garden had been plowed. It can be said with no 
fear of being successfully contradicted, that in 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred these lands 
could have been plowed with reasonable ease and 
in two-thirds of the cases seeds could have been 
sprouted if the land had been well managed 
earlier in the season. Good cultivation frequent- 
ly done would have let water soak into the soil 
and would have prevented it from passing from 
the soil off into the air. That would have kept 
enough water in the soil for the present needs. 
By the use of stable manure or green manure—- 
anything to fill the soil with vegetable matter— 
the soil could have been kept loose and the vege- 
table matter would have held water just as natu- 
rally as blotting paper draws up ink from a sheet 
of writing paper. 

An abundance of vegetable matter in the soil 
and frequent cultivation then, would have made 
the breaking of the soil and the sprouting of 
seeds quite practical in a large majority of the 
cases. If one is a doubter on this point, let him 
begin by managing some small plot in the man- 
ner suggested. The home garden is a good plot 
to begin with. After it is seen what results can 
same way on a larger acreage. Consider that 
good crops are made on millions of acres in this 
country in districts where the rainfall does not 
exceed fourteen or sixteen inches. Those who 
have complained about the dry weather live 
where the rainfall is fifty or sixty inches per year. 
| These sections of small rainfall have some things 
jin their favor, but the main reason that good 
| crops are made under such conditions is that the 
| farmers have learned how to save rain-water after 
| it falls on their land. Learning how to save the 
rains is one of the big problems of good farming. 
| Most cultivators of the soil think of the rain only 

when it is too wet or too dry to work their land. 
| Storing it in the soil for use when neighboring 
farmers cannot work their land is the proper aim; 
and that means frequent stirring of the soil, also 
We have seen crops 


fields on the same type of land, were growing in 
soil so moist that one could dig down with his 
fingers to where the soil was so moist it could be 
squeezed in the hand into a solid crumbling lump 
on which every wrinkle in the hand would show. 
Any person who has worked the soil with his 
hands will understand what condition this land 
was in when it could be squeezed up this way 
and the wrinkles of the hand molded on the bal] 
of earth. 

There is such a thing as getting land too loose 
by the use of an excess of stable manure, and 
those who may undertake to try this plan on their 
gardens are cautioned about it; but if the manure 
is well rotted before it is put on the garden, or 
if it has had time to rot after being put on the 
land, it is surprising how much manure can be 
used with no bad results. The chances are that 
one hundred gardens will be injured by a lack of 
manure to one that is injured by an excess of it. 
Let every person who has been disappointed by 
too dry a condition of the soil consider now, 
while the subject is fresh in mind, what it would 
be worth to have the land in such condition that 
breaking the land and sprouting the seeds would 
be easy. It is all the difference between success 
and failure. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 

A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

We once taught our youth to make Latin 
verses, and called them educated; now we teach 
them to leap and row, to hit a ball with a bat, 
and call them educated. Can they plough, can 
they sow, can they plant at the right time, or 
build with a steady hand? Is it the effort of 
their lives to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy 
in thought, lively in word and deed?—Ruskin. 

















There is one cure for public distress—and 
that is public education, directed to make men 
thoughtful, merciful, and just.—Ruskin. 





TO CURE NIGHT-RIDING. 


In Kentucky, in Alabama and in other 
Southern States there is considerable talk- 
ing about putting an end to the outrages of 
night-riding. In the meantime, Sheriff M. 
C. House, of Lonoke County, Arkansas, has 
suggested by his actions—and with little 
talk—the most effective means of solving 
the night-riding problem. He was in Little 
Rock last week sick and weak in the hos- 
pital, where he had been confined for three 
weeks, facing the possibility of an opera- 
tion. He learned by telephone Friday night 
that night-riding notices had been posted on 
several plantations in the neighborhood of 
England. In spite of his infirmities and the 
probability of a relapse, Sheriff House lost 
no time in quitting the hospital and taking 
the train to his home in Lonoke, from 
which he proposed to direct the movements 
of a large force of deputies. He sent for his 
wife to adcompany him, as he felt unable to 
make the home trip alone, and said, as he 
left the hospital: 


“T feel that if ever before the people 
of my county needed me itis now. And 
I believe that, afflicted and compara- 
tively useless as I am, it is my duty to 
the men who elected me for me to be 
on the scene and forestall, if possible, 
any attempts at violence.” 


It is hoped that some good fortune may 
avert the fatal end to this devotion to duty, 
against the possibility of which his phy- 
sicians warned Sheriff House in objecting 
strenuously to his leaving the hospital. 
Such sheriffs are just the kind of men that 
are needed in the counties of Southern 
States menaced by the anarchy which seems 
to be filtering through parts of the South . 
from its old Kentucky home. Such sheriffs, 
if they come up with the night-riders, are 
likely to hesitate not for a moment to per- 
form an operation with necessarily and 
needed fatal results for the night-riders. A 
few fatalities of the kind judiciously admin- 
istered and distributed will cure night-rid- 
ing.—Manufacturers’ Record, October 17, 
1908. 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 























Heeping Sweet Potatoes. 


I was out yesterday on the farm of a friend and 
was interested in the harvesting of his crop of 
sweet potatoes. The potatoes grown here are the 
varieties like the Big Stem Jersey, which are the 
popular sorts for the Northern markets. They are 
certainly prettier than our Southern yams, but 
how dry and choky they are, and lacking in the 
jelly-like sweetness of the yams. But the people 
who have never gotten used to the yams, and do 
not know how to cook them, prefer these dry po- 
tatoes, and, of course, the growers must cater to 
the markets they serve. 

I saw on the field I visited 175 three-peck bas- 
kets piled with the largest potatoes on half an 
acre and the ground was pretty well covered be- 
tween the rows with the small ones, showing that 
the crop is a fine one. One hand, with a mule, 
was going through the rows cutting the vines. 
This is done with a revolving cutter like a sharp 
disk. It is attached to a beam and handles like a 
plow, and ahead of the revolving cutter is a cast- 
iron fender sloping backward to press down the 
vines and prevent their riding up over the cutter. 

A pair of mules to a No. 40 Oliver plow turned 
the potatoes out and the short vines left enabled 
the pickers to gather them without hoes or hooks 
and pull them off into baskets or drop the little 
ones along the rows. Thus the work was more 
rapidly done than if the vines were cut off right 
at the hill. 

My friend has a potato house holding 5,000 bush- 
els. As soon as the potatoes are in he applies the 
heat and runs the temperature up to 100 degrees 
till they are dried off, and after that there is no 
diffcultv in keeping them if the temperature is 
not allowed to drop below 45 and is kept not 
much above it, for if kept too warm for any length 
of time they will sprout around the neck. 

These potato houses are now becoming common 
in various parts of the country. Some years ago 
I furnished plans for one to a farmer in South 
Carolina. Meeting him at Clemson College next 
year in August, he told me that the house had 
been such a perfect success that he was then feed- 
ing sweet potatoes to his hogs to get them out of 
the way of the new crop. When once we under- 
stand the conditions needed there is no difficulty 
in keeping sweet potatoes till the new ones of the 
next Summer come in. 


The whole idea is to dry them off rapidly at a 
high temperature till they have passed through 
the respiration or sweating which they must in- 
evitably pass through. If they are allowed to 
get chilled at this stage, and the moisture pro- 
duced is not dried off, there will be conditions 
favorable to the rot. But once well dried off 
there will be no further sweating, and they can be 
kept cool. 

The same conditions can be had to a great ex- 
tent in the South by the proper handling of the 
potatoes in heaps. The important point is to have 
the heaps under a shed to protect them from rain. 
Then place not more than twenty-five bushels in 
a heap, under which put a foot of dry pine straw. 
The pine leaves should be raked in dry weather 
and stored under cover till the potatoes are dug. 

As soon as a heap is made, cover it thickly with 
the pine straw. If the shed is made with the 
north side closed and fully open on the south side, 
so that the sun can shine in on the heaps, they 
will soon dry off under the dry pine straw. As 
the nights grow cool examine them and if dry, 
then put on a six-inch cover of dry earth, and if 
the potatoes have been properly handled in the 
digging, and have not been bruised in handling 
them, they will keep very well in this way. 

But any one growing sweet potatoes for mar- 
ket should build a house with deadened walls— 
that is, walls sheathed on both sides tightly and 
with a dead air space between and a ventilator on 
top. Then make a furnace like a tobacco barn 
with flues running overhead in the house, so. that 
a temperature such as a tobacco curer would use 
at first for killing the leaf can be applied to dry 
off the potatoes. 

Where there is good drainage, I would build 
such a house half under ground, and bank the 
earth to the eaves outside, and would ceil it over- 


head inside so as to make a loft that can be pack- 
ed with straw, with the ventilator shaft running 
through and roofed at the top, and with means 
for closing it inside. With such a house there 
will never be need of fire heat after the first dry- 
ing off, and if attention is given during the win- 
ter to proper ventilation by opening the ventila- 
tor and the door (which should be at the south 
end) in mild nights, and closing in sunny warm 
days, the temperature can be kept about the right 
stage of 45 degrees. 

Some store the potatoes in one general heap on 
the earthen floor, but it is far better to make slat- 
ted shelves on each side so that the potatoes can 
be spread out only a foot or more deep. 

If you are growing potatoes for the Northern 
markets you must grow the sorts that they want, 
for you cannot afford to do missionary work to 
teach the people that our yams are better. And 
for this purpose the Big Stem Jersey is about the 
best potato. For the home market, of course you 
will grow the varieties the Southern people want, 
the White and Yellow Barbados, Norton Yam, etc. 
There is a potato grown to some extent in Wake 
County called the Jewell Yam, which seems to be 
intermediate between the Jersey potato and the 
Yellow Barbados, being smooth, good-shaped and 
yellow, but softer and sweeter than the Jersey, 
and it seems to me would take in the North, if 
the Northern people would only learn that baking 
is the best way to cook a sweet potato, and not 
steaming. Any potatoes that are cut or bruised 
in digging should be kept to themselves for im- 
mediate consumption, and not stored with the 
general crop. 





Keeping Vegetables for 
Winter Use. 


Cabbages and Collards.—I do not care much 
for the collard, though I believe that by careful 
breeding we might get some of the climatic re- 
sistant character of the collard into a good head- 
ing cabbage, for the collard seems to be a sort of 
survival of the fittest for the Southern climate. 
and will endure conditions that no good cabbage 
would submit to. 

I know, too, that as good cabbages for winter 
can be grown in the South as elsewhere, if we 
follow methods suited to the climate and do not 
try to carry them through the long summer, like 
the long-legged collard. Starting in August with 
the seed and pushing the plants along with heavy 
manuring, and abundant moisture, we can’ head 
cabbages in December that will keep weil. 

Now as to the keeping. Gather the leaves wel! 
together and bend the plant down with the head 
towards the north. Then bank the earth over the 
stem and lower part of the head, leaving only the 
top exposed, and that in the direction that it will 
be shaded from the morning sun in winter. Some 
turn towards the south, but this leaves the stem 
and lower part, the tender parts, towards the cold- 
est side, and the top exposed to the morning sun 
which shining on it when frozen will rupture the 
cells and cause it to decay. 

Collards turned in the way I have advised will 
bleach very nicely during the winter, and cabbages 
that have not well headed will head in winter. 
But do not turn down too soon. December is 
plenty time enough, for the cabbage will not meet 
any weather before that to do any harm. 

wt 

Parsnips and Salsify.—If these have been sown 
as advised in July or early August, they will now 
be making their best growth, and, in fact, being 
of such a hardy nature, they will grow to some 
extent in the South all winter, byt will be all the 
better if a mulch of coarse manure is placed along 
the rows, so that they can be dug at any time. 

a 7 

Winter Radishes.—In North Carolina and 
southward, the Chinese rose-colored Winter rad- 
ish, sown in September or October, will furnish 
nice and crisp radishes all winter, with the same 
mulch of coarse manure between the rows. I 
have had them in Raleigh in this way in fine con- 
dition till March. 

oS 





still be sown. For wintering over for the spring 
setting and heading, I prefer the Wonderful let- 
tuce. It is a very hardy lettuce, and makes im- 
mense heads in spring, but is not suited to frame 
culture in winter. Sow it thinly in rows about 
ten inches apart, and when the weather gets cold 
put a thick mulch of strawy manure between the 
rows, so as to leave only the top exposed, and you 
will have plants that can be set in March in rich 
soil and will head in April. With strong plants 
from a September sowing, you can get them like 
cabbages on the side of sharp ridges, and then 
mulch them with the manure, and they will head 
earlier in spring. 


& 


Late Irish Potatoes and Second Crop.—Let the 
potatoes grow till the frost cuts the tops, and then 
dig when the soil ig dry. Put in heaps of about 
twenty-five bushels and cover thickly with earth 
only, but simply deep enough to prevent freezing 
through. The colder they can be kept and not 
freeze the better. The best place is a good cold 
cellar, with the windows open in all moderate 
nights and closed in warm, sunny days so as to 
keep the temperature as near 35 to 40 degrees as 
practicable. Overhaul them soon after putting in 
the cellar, as some may decay and should be got- 
ten out. Then in this overhauling scatter air- 
slaked lime among them and there will be no fur- 
ther trouble if they are not allowed to get too 
warm. 

uf 


Cnions.—Onions are, of course, gathered as 
soon as ripe. Some varieties are more easily kept 
than others. None of the Italian and Spanish 
onions will keep well, but the New England sorts, 
like the Westerfield and the Danvers and South- 
port Globe, are good keepers if grown from see 
the same season, and we can grow any of them in 
one season from seed in the South by early sow- 
ing. Onions should always be cured and stored 
with the tops on. My practice is to pull them 
and let them lie in the sun for a day or two, not 
piled, but spread out, unless rain threatens. 
Then, when the tops are pretty well withered I 
put them in the hottest place I can find, usually 
in the loft of an out-house, till well dried. Then 
put them in the coolest place you can find and do 
not pile too thickly. Any well ventilated out- 
house will do, for it does not matter if they freeze 
some, so that they are not handled when frozen. 
Never remove the tops till wanted for sale or use. 
The little white Multiplier or White Potato onion 
is the best keeper of any. I have kept them a 
year in a pile on the barn floor without a sprout. 
For early green onion, I plant sets in the fall of 
Tait’s Queen. Mine are now up and growing finely. 
I have also sown seeds of a new winter onion that 
is claimed to be very hardy. They are up, and I 
will have a chanee to report on them in the spring. 


uf 


Tomatoes.—As soon as the frost nips the vines 
gather all the green tomatoes and wrap each in 
paper, and pack in crates and put in a cool cellar. 
Then you can bring out a few at a time and put 
in a warm room to ripen, and can, in this way, 
have tomatoes for slicing till middle of January, 
for I have done it. The best way is to have a 
late planting that will come in full of fruit just 
at the right time. 

we 


Cclery.—Earth up rapidly as the nights get cool 
and finally about the first of December cover en- 
tirely with earth and then cover the beds thickly 
with pine straw so that the soil will not freeze, 
and you can get at it during the winter. In the 
colder mountain sections it may be better to take 
up and store in narrow trenches as is done North. 





BETTER PRICES FOR COTTON. 


I wish that every cotton farmer could read and 
think over what Mr. Parker so well says in last 
week’s paper on the cotton prices. With all other 
farm crops bringing good prices, it is only the 
| efforts of speculators depressing the price of cot- 
ton, as they always do at this time of the year. 
From all that I can gather, the crop is hardly 
any larger than last year, and should command 
a fair price. 











Carrots.—A late crop of carrots, sown in July, 
can be left in the rows where they grew, and 
about the first of December plow a furrow to each 
side, and they will keep all right. 
spring greens, which have been grown in rows, 
will be all the better for the same treatment. 

4 


Lettuce.—Lettuce plants for spring setting out- 








side should now be in fairly good start, but can 





Turnins for; 


But. as Mr. Parker says, let the farmers keep 
all they can off the market, but use no unfair 
compulsion on farmers or ginners by means of un- 
| lawful night-riding. To crush out this evil symp- 
i tom should be the first work of all the organiza- 
tions of farmers in the South, for harm, and harm 
only, can result from such outlawry. Do not al- 
low the fair name of the organizations of South- 
ern farmers to be smirched as the Society of 
| Equity has been in Kentucky. 
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CHESTER WHITES 


Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and most prolific hog on record; 3 sows. 4! pigs, 
breeding stock, 400 to 700 pounds: easy feeding; 
Service Boars, Sows bred. Fancy Pigs for 
sale. My time to this breed, 11 years. The 
best money can buy and feed produce. 


P. Ms FUNKHOUSER, 


WINCHESTER. : = - VIRGINIA. 


References: Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, Winchester, Va. 





BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-—The high standard and 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 

The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 

During the past year our herd including a 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- 
aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.88% milk. There are 37 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred 
heifers for sale. 

BERKSHIRE S—VWestill have 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 

POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. <A splendid 
assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. 
White and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 
only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 

SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- 
goons pigeons, nests and ee en for sale. De- 
sire to sell as a whole. Prices 1 
Address BILTMORE FARMS, Satmnere, N. Cc. 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - Shelbyville, Ky. 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Fiocgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 Ibs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -!' Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackiaate 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
ee. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

d Eggs = season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 



















Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 








FOR SALE-—Fine registered Hereford bull. 
Address, 


O. H. PERRY, . . New Bern, N.C, 





OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 
Twenty-five Berkshire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES Bred 
and for 


Sale (from premium winners). 
Jersey Cattle of the Biltmore strain. 
large 5-year-old mules. 

D. L. FA 





For sale 
Also two 
Meet them at the Fair. 
RRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS BULLS 


FOR SALE. 


From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 
choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
right- Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN 


HOG AND STOCK FARM 


O. P. BARRY, 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - TENN. 

Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
Herd made upof the best blood of the breed. 
Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
ners. Pigs 3 months old, $10; boars large enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if you are not pleased with what I ship, re- 
) turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 





FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ‘ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


$5.00 EACH. 


Descendants of Baron Duke, Longfellow, Lord 


remier. 
Fine Jersey Bull Calf, solid colar, black switch, 
$15.00, 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, 8". Newborry, S.C. 
Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 





No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. RK. W. WATSON, 


Petersburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 




















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you ane. Worth tok. 
ing into, : : 








w LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. w 























- FOR SALE!! 
Pure Bred Duroc Jersey Pigs. 
J. P. Leach, Jr., - Littleton, &. C. 





Dairy Herds Compared--A Practical 
Study. 


Some Alabama Herds Cost Three Times as Much as Others to Feed and 
Some Charge Three Times What Others do for a Pound of Butter Fat, 


The dairy farming investigation 
work of the Alabama Experiment 
Station and the United States Dairy 
Department, which was started last 
February by Mr. A. K. Risser, has 
recently been taken up and contin- 
ued by Mr. S. D. Dow. Mr. Dow is 
a graduate of the Missouri Dairy 
School, and has had his training 
under Prof. Eckles, one of the lead- 
ing instructors of the country. 

Since the work has been started 
13 silos, most of them concrete, have 
been built in different parts of the 
State. Several model barns have 
been built and a model dairy house 
has been constructed on the Fair 
grounds of the Alabama Agricultural 
Association at Montgomery. For the 
latter, the Fair Association is fur- 
nishing the money and it is an ex- 
pression of the appreciation the peo- 
ple have for this work. The State 
Fair at Birmingham has donated 
sixteen feet square in their main 
building to make an exhibit of the 
methods used and the results se- 
cured. 


Facts and Figures About the Herds. 


The dairymen of the State not 
only demand that the work be con- 
tinued but ask that the working 
force be increased so that the entire 
State can be visited. With only one 
man in the field, only the most ur- 
gent requests for help have been 
responded to. The work of estab- 
lishing a system of herd record-keep- 
ing has been started with ten men. 
The following statement will show 
the condition of these ten represen- 
tative herds during the month of 


SULy: 
Total number of herds..... 10 
Total number of cows...... 263 
Number of cows in milk.... 230 
Number of cows producing 

1.8 gallons or more milk 

1002) 2S | eee a er 67 
Number of cows producing 1 

pound butter per day.... 51 
Average gallons milk for 

SUINs BEL COW <<< cs os0ss 41.8 
Average pounds butter fat 

produced for July, per cow 17.7 


Per cent of 
(Babcock test): 


Highest per cent of any one 


butter fat in milk 


Herd. (3s GOWS) «6... 04. 5.20 
Lowest per cent of any one 

MOrd. €7. COWS) ...05. 68 Sse 4.18 
Average per cent of the ten 

herds (268 cows)....... 4.91 


Calculated cost of ration for indi- 
vidual herds: 


Highest average for any one 


Nerd (l4 COWS) 6s. .2.56.8 462 
Lowest average for any one 

herd (44 cows)........ 1.55 
Average for ten herds (263 

OW Ses 'o & aie poker ve 3.27 


Cost of producing a gallon of milk 
in individual herds: 


Highest cost (22 cows)..... 

Lowest cost (44 cows)..... 4.4 

Average cost ten herds (263 
cows) 7.8 


Cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter fat in individual herds: 


Highest cost (22 cows) 
Lowest cost 


(same in three 


herds, 106 cows......... 10.8 
Average cost ten herds (263 
COMM. Wea hie es ec es 18.5 





Valuing butter fat at 30 cents per 





pound and skim-milk at 20 cents 
per hundredweight: 


Average value per cow of 


PLOUUCUS. 64,0006. 4-0056 sce $ 6.02 
Average cost of feed or ration Sieg 
Average profit per cow in 

PHOUUL. Ob AWAY 4.55. 6 Glens. oie wvs 2.75 
Return for dollar invested 

PEE POCO 6505. 0.0. 8 Hae albeit 1.70 


A Discussion of the Figures. 


It may be noted that out of the 263 
cows, only fifty-one produced one 
pound of butter a day, and only 
sixty-seven produced 1.8 gallons or 
more of milk a day, while the aver- 
age was 17.7 pounds of butter fat 
per cow for the whole month, and 
the average was 41.8 gallons of milk 
per cow for the month. The small- 
est producers must have been next 
to nothing, if we consider what the 
best producers did. Again, the high- 
est per cent of butter fat for any one 
herd was an average for thirty-three 
cows, of 5.20 per cent, while the 
lowest average was from a herd of 
seven cows and was 4.18 per cent. 
In other words, the herd with the 
highest average would from a given 
quantity of milk yield about five 
pounds of butter fat while the herd 
with the lowest average would yield 
about four pounds. 


Still more notable is the differ- 
ence in the cost of the rations for 
the different herds, one averaging 
$4.52, while the average for the 
lowest was $1.55—about one-third 
of the other. It would be interest- 
ing to know just what the yield of 
these two herds was. In the cost 
of producing a gallon of milk, the 
ratio of three to one again is in evi- 
dence, one herd of twenty-two cows 
charged 13.1 cents for each gallon 
of milk, while one herd of forty-four 
cows charged 4.4 cents per gallon. 


Dairying a Matter Largely of Head 
Work. 


It does not take much of a mathe- 
matician to see that one herd must 
yield much more profit through its 
milk than the other. It is just 
such matters as this that these dairy 
investigations will get the farmers 
to thinking about; and it is certain- 
ly worth while to cut out two-thirds 
of the expense of making a gallon 
of milk. Hard work alone can do 
it. Dairying when done successful- 
ly is very largely a matter of head 
work, and if dairymen do not take 
that view of their calling they will 
from necessity take the view that 
dairying requires lots of hard work 
and does not pay. For the third 
time the ratio of approximately three 
to one bobs up in the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of butter fat, three herds 
that contained 106 cows producing a 
pound of butter fat for 10.8 cents, 
while one herd of twenty-two cows 
produced a pound of butter fat for 
35.4 cents. If the owner of the one 
herd could keep out of the poor- 
house by selling his butter fat at 
forty cents a pound, the owners of 
the three herds could keep out of 
the poorhouse by selling their butter 
fat at about fifteen cents a pound. 
That fact should make dairymen 
think that it is worth their time to 
inquire into problems of making 
dairy products cheaply and to call 
for the free services of the dairy in- 
vestigation men if the owners of the 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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Nearly GO Per Cent. Profit. 


That is What Mr. Cooper Gets on Sheep—dAn Interesting Chapter Based 
on His Account Book. 


Messrs. Editors: As it has been a 
long time since my last letter to you, 
| thought I would remind the many 
readers of your valuable paper that 
T am still doing business at the same 
old stand, and am more than ever 
watching with great interest the val- 
uable articles written and published 
for and by our paper. It is one of 
these interesting letters that has 
prompted me to write this, namely, 
that one in your issue of September 
26th written by Mr. R. W. Scott on 
sheep raising. This subject should 
interest any Southern farmer. Al- 
though I was reared in Kentucky, 
whose fame has spread to the ends 
of the earth by her success in the 
raising of stock, I believe we have 
in Mississippi the greatest sheep 
country in the United States. I do 
not mean to say that we can excel 
the North or West in grade, either 
of wool or mutton; but in the clear 
profit we can lead them. 

Actual Figures Are More Impressive. 

I only wish our friend, Mr. Scott, 
had given us some figures, stating 
his profit on the amount of money 
invested. As a rule, the farmer is a 
plain man, and is impressed mecre 
forcibly with plain statements, .back- 
ed up by facts, than with a general 
outline of what might be accomplish- 
ed. So, I am going to give my ex- 
perience with sheep, as taken from 
the books kept since the herd came 
to the place that I manage. I have 
to keep each branch of my business 
separate—cattle, hogs, sheep, etc.,— 
so it is very little trouble to refer to 
the books for figures. 

Profit of $91.50 the First Year. 

In October, 1906, the owner of 
this property notified me he would 
have to take back a flock of sheep 
that he had purchased for another 
place, and had proven a failure from 
loss, destruction by dogs and other 
faults caused mainly by improper 
attention, This will explain the high 
price paid for and, in other words, 
charged to sheep account. 


To cash paid for herd..... $144.00 
Freight shipping here..... 32.50 





MRORAIS voveceve scr ste-eseueteraens $176.50 


This was the first cost in October, 
1906. The sheep were charged in 
my business with $176.50, and I got 
for this twenty-six ewes, one buck 
and six wethers. In 1907, I sold to 
butchers in Vicksburg 24 head 
(this was the male lambs and the 
six wethers I started with) for $83, 
two lambs for breeding were sold for 
$20, making a total of $103. I 
sheared from the flock 102 pounds 
of wool, which bought $14, making 
a total of $117. I fed them during 
the winter of 1906 and 1907 one and 
one-half tons of cottonseed, worth 
on our market $22.50. I paid $3 
for shearing, making $25.50, leaving 
a clear profit of $91.50 for the first 
year. 


Luck Went Wrong, But Still a Profit. 


Now for my bad luck: In one 
night, when we had _ the terrible 
floods, I think in May, I lost ten 
head, drowned in a creek running 
through my pasture. My profit this 
year will not be so much. I sold 


120 pounds of wool for $16.80, and 
seventeen lambs to butchers’ for 
$59.50, making a total of $76.30. 
Say it eost the same to winter this 
time ($22.50), this leaves a clear 
profit of $53.80. Last year’s profit 
being $91.50, gives a total for two 


years of $145.30. I now have thirty- 
six ewes and one buck. Now figure 
my number of ewes from beginning, 
twenty-six, to my present number, 
thirty-six, at cost price, or we will 
say $5 each, would add $50, the 
amount sold, making a clear total of 
$195.30 in two years. This gives 
nearly 10 per cent on money invest- 
ed, and your money back in two 
years, or a profit of nearly 60 per 
cent on the money invested. 

Get Some Sheep and Care for Them. 


I give my sheep special care in the 
winter and lambing time, then turn 
them loose in a pasture of 250 acres. 
I have them in a different pasture 
this year to the one they ran in last 
year, planting my old sheep pasture 
in corn and peas. I made very good 
corn and fine peas; and now have 
my hogs, about fifty, in the peas 
harvesting them. I think them de- 
cidedly the cheapest harvest hands 
we can find. 

I would say to my brother farm- 
ers, get you some sheep, give them a 
fair chance, and you will find them 
your best friends in your business. 
I prefer them to any stock I handle. 
I have had good luck with mine. 
They have never been bothered with 
dogs, though I never allowed a dog 
in the pasture—try to kill any I see. 
I think the farmers should unite; 
and if necessary, petition our Legis- 
lature to give us a dog law that 
would force the negroes and some 
white people to dispose of the worth- 
less dogs that hinder many men 
from going into this, one of the most 
profitable lines of our stock raising 
in the South. W. S. COOPER. 

Villa Nova, Miss. 





Information on Goats Wanted. 


Messrs. Editors: I advertised in 
your September 19th issue for goats, 
and since then every mail brings 
me letters offering same. I read 
your paper more closely than any 
paper I take, and I assure you I en- 
joy every line of it. I have seen 
everything raised on the farm dis- 
cussed, except the goat. Is it possi- 
ble that the goat has not a friend 


in the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee? The only time I remem- 


ber seeing the word goat in your 
paper was when I advertised for 
one hundred. I would be glad to 
see articles from those who have 
made a success raising goats on a 
large or small scale. I would be 
glad to take advantage of their ex- 
perience. W. F. MARTIN. 
Grenada, Miss. 





Stamping Out Hog Cholera. 


The best way to keep rid of chol- 
era is to compel every one to bury 
every dead animal so deep the dogs 
and buzzards can not get at them, 
and better still, to abolish the buz- 
zards by shooting every one that ap- 
pears on the place, for they are the 
prime carriers of hog cholera. Then 
if a neighbor has the cholera on his 
place explain to him the danger of 
carrying the germs on his feet and 
ask him to keep away from your hog 
pasture. But so long as hogs that 
die from cholera are allowed to be 
eaten by buzzards and ogs we will 
have the cholera spread all around. 
There should be a fine for every ani- 
mal dragged out into the woods and 
left to decay unbured, and any laws 
protecting buzzards should be re- 
pealed and the whole tribe desaroyed. 

















Separators than right now. 


other time,—when the cowszar 


est. 


separators greatest over imitat 


next, and go on returning 100% 
for twenty years to come. 


never brighter ard more promi 


TIME T0 BUY 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


There never was a better time to buy the best of Cream 


The advantages derived from the use of the good Cream 
Separator are greaterin the fall and winter than at any 


butter-fat is otherwise greatest, and butter prices are high- 
Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE LAVAL 
is hard to separate and the weather cold and variable. 


In every case a DE LAVAL, separator, of suitable size, 
will surely at least save ite cost between now and July 1st 


The agricultural and particularly the dairying outlook was 


WHY NOT BUY NOW? 


Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 


NOW 


e old in lactation, the loss of 


ing separators when the milk 


per year on the investment 


sing. 





42 &. Mavison StRest General 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 Fusent Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Daumm™ & Sacramento Ste. 
San FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


165-167 SROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


Offices: 173-177 Wiutam Street 
MONTREAL 
{4 416 Prinogss Strraer 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finer Stresr 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











Cottonseed Meal as Feed. 


Messrs. Editors: My cows are not 
doing well. One has been sick. We 
have fed them cottonseed meal and 
hulls dry, summer and winter. Is it 
safe to feed it dry? The cows have 
a cough. 

LAUREL SUBSCRIBER. 





(Answer by Consulting Veterinarian 
J. C. Robert, Macon, Miss.) 


Cottonseed meal is one of the best 
concentrated foods that we have, 
and when fed in the proper propor- | 
tion with other food stuffs it consti- 
tutes a most excellent diet for the 
production of either milk or beef. It 
is usually fed dry. Would advise 
that you have a veterinarian examine 
your cows to determine the trouble 
and recommend treatment, 





Swollen Jaw of Cow. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 
that has her jaw swollen. Thought 
it was a snake bite at first, but it has 
been four or five weeks since it first 
appeared. The swelling seems to 
move down some. You can hear her 
breathe twenty or thirty yards of a 
morning. Please tell me what it is 
and give a remedy. 

FEARN SPRINGS READER. 


(Answer by Consulting Veterinarian 
J. C. Robert, Macon, Miss.) 


Cannot tell from your description 
what is the nature of. the trouble. 
For want of better information as to 
all of the symptoms present, would 
advise that you blister the part and 
give internally twice daily one dram 
of iodide of potash. The latter may 
be dissolved in water and given on 
feed or ine- drinking water. 





Genius seems to be the fakulty ov 
doing a thing excellently well, that 
noboddy suposed could be done at 





W. F. MASSEY. 





Dairy Herds Compared. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


cows themselves cannot figure out 
what they should do. 


Impetus to Barn and Silo Building. 


It is notable that in about eight 
months of this dairy farming investi- 
gation work in Alabama thirteen 
silos have been built. Most of them 
are of concrete and should last long- 
er than their owners. Each one 
should make the feeding of live stock 
so cheap that more stock, especially 
dairy cows, should be kept. Every 
Pfarm with a silo should be such an 
object lesson to neighboring farmers 
that many other silos will be put up. 
Why should not every dairyman ask 
his State experiment station for help 
on questions relating to dairying? 
Most of the Southern States now 
have representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
working in connection with the State 
stations, and it is the duty and the 
wishof these men to help dairymen on 
any question that pertains to dairy- 
ing. The help may be had for the 
asking; and if a dairyman prefers to 
slave along in the old ruts, instead 
of asking for help to get out of the 
ruts, it is his own loss. The simple 
matter of testing out the cows that 
are unprofitable and making more 
money by doing less work ought to 
appeal to all dairymen, and yet most 
of them think they can guess which 
cows are making them money. It is 
rare, indeed, that a dairyman will ad- 
mit that he has a cow in his herd 
that is not making him money, un- 
less he has reached the point where 
it is necessary for him to go out of 
the dairy business to keep alive. The 
South, with its long pasture season, 
cheap forage, and mild climate, to 
say nothing about the high prices 
of dairy products, offers great op- 
portunities for dairymen; but, none 
the less, it is a fact that the manage- 
ment can be so bad that dairying 
may not pay even in this favored 





all.—Josh Billings. 
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WHEAT OR SMUT? 


It Costs No More to Raise One Than 
the Other—The Old Bluestone 
Plan. 


Messrs. Editors: It now being the 
season for wheat sowing, and seeing 
some of your readers giving a treat- 
ment for seed wheat to prevent smut, 
I will give one which in all probabil- 
ity is known to a great many people, 
yet I hope it will be of some inter- 
est to some. 

First, I sieve my wheat to take 
out all faulty grains, then I take 
bluestone and pulverize, and to every 
spoonful of bluestone I add one quart 
water, placing it in an old kettle 
over the fire, and boil so as to dis- 
solve the bluestone. Then by placing 
my wheat one bushel at a time ina 
tub, I apply a quart of the solution 
while hot to each bushel of wheat, 
stirring thoroughly so as to dampen 
all the wheat; then take up in old 
sacks. 

In this way one can prepare before 
breakfast enough seed for the day’s 
sowing, and in a couple of hours 
after the work has been done, you 
will never know the wheat has ever 
been dampened. I have been treat- 
ing my seed wheat in this way for 
twenty-five years and I am never 
bothered with smut. : 

I never think of sowing any wheat 
without this treatment, as it is so 
easily done and it costs no more to 
raise wheat than it does smut. 

I. B. WILLIAMS. 

Granite Falls, N. C. 





DITCHES THAT HAVE LASTED 75 
YEARS. 


Mr. Faison Tells How They Were 
Built. 

Messrs. Editors: I see what Mr. 
Berry says about blinding ditches, 
and recommending 1x4 inch strips 
for the work. 

We have ditches that my father 
had cut and refilled at least seventy- 
five years ago, and I have never 
known them to fail to run freely 
when there was water on the ground. 

These ditches were filled with 
poles cut from the land while clear- 
ing (any size and any length) by 
placing the poles in the bottom begin- 
ning at the head of the ditch and 
placing so the water can pass be- 
tween and below the poles, the un- 
even lengths to break the joints. 
After the poles, put in plenty of green 
pine brush and boughs, then pack 
the earth in until the ditch is filled, 
and there is no telling how long they 
will do the work. They will never 


rot or cave in if properly filled, and | 


it is cheaper than lumber and bet- 
ter. J. D. IRELAND. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





No Loss From Grazing Crimson 
Clover. 


Not long ago Prof. Massey, writ- 


ing about crimson clover, expressed | 


the opinion that the hay might cause 
serious results to horses. If this is 
the case, I think there is hardly any 
danger from grazing it, 
grazed it for about 10 years with both 
cattle and horses, often beginning 
in January, 


have never seen any unfavorable re- 

sults on any stock. So if it is not 

safe as hay it surely is to graze and 

is certainly one of our best winter 

crops for grazing. D. LANE. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





Experience With Wagon Box Manure 
Spreader. 

I have had one season’s experience 

with the wagon box manure spreader 


and find that it gives very satisfactory 
results. I consider it a great labor 
saver, as my fourteen year old boy 
can manage it all right by himself. I 
used a 60-bushel Galloway spreader, 
which can be operated with an ordi- 
nary pair of mules. The manure 
should be scattered before the land 
is broken as it is rather difficult to 
pull over plowed land. The machine 
can be regulated to put it out thick 
or thin. J. E. JONES. 
LaGrange, N. C. 





How to Stack Hay Stack 


Poles. 


Without 


Place brush or wood on ground 8 
or 10 feet wide and as long as it 
will require to hold all the hay that 
is convenient to carry to this place. 
Place the hay on this place same as 
if making round stack around a pole, 
except it will not have any poles and 
will be long. Draw it in on the sides 
to a sharp point like the roof of a 
house. At the ends let it be straight 
up, not drawing it in any. 

This is better than stacking around 
poles in small stacks. You will not 
have so much waste because there 
will not be as much of it exposed to 
the weather as if you had a lot of 
small stacks. You can make small 
stacks this way or large ones. Make 
them according to your amount of hay 
I have put fifty acres of large growth 
of pea vines in one stack and I have 
only put three loads in a stack. It 
will be less trouble than digging 
holes and getting poles. 

There is but one trouble in making 
such large stacks: you can’t get off 
a small amount of it as you want it. 
This can be remedied by getting a 
hay knife and cutting off what you 
want to move. You can cut through 
a large stack in less than an hour. 
Can cut it as fast as one man can 
take it away. This is the way the 
Western hay farmers stack their hay. 
This will apply to any kind of hay 
or wheat straw. I also put up my 
wheat this way in a long row; don’t 
make a round shock of wheat. You 
can put a whole crop of wheat in one 
stack. Start the stack by setting the 
wheat heads up leaning to each 
other. Continue this until you get 
it about ten feet wide and as long as 
it will require for the wheat you have, 
and set more on top of this and con- 
tinue as high as you want it, draw- 
ing in as you stack, until it is finish- 





as I have! 


and sometimes contin- | 
ning through the month of May; and_/| 


ed up sharp on top. PGs a. 





| Franklin County Alliance Denounces 
Night Riders. 


The quarterly 
| Franklin County 


meeting of the 
Farmer’s Alliance 
| was held with Pearce’s Sub., October 
8th. Six subs were represented and 
a splendid session was held. It was 
|the first visit of the County Alliance 
| to Pearce’s, but we hope it will not 
; be the last. We think the day was 
| thoroughly enjoyed by all present, 
jand we desire to express the real 
gratitude and appreciation of the 
|County Alliance to those excellent 
people of Pearce‘s Sub-Alliance and 
community for their hospitality and 
splendid barbecue. 

The Franklin County Farmer’s Al- 
liance put itself on record by unan- 
imously passing the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, by the Franklin County 
Farmer’s Alliance, That we are op- 


| posed to the methods adopted by that | 


class 
riders’ 


of farmers known as 
professing to 


‘night- 
wish to 


imously asks Brother Parrot to be 
with us at that meeting. 
W. H. STALLINGS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





The Menace of Night-Riderism Again 
(Continued From Page 1.) 
all 
the wisdom of his utterance. 

Let the South take this lesson to 
heart in this day of threatened mob 
perils. 


and time since has_ justified 


Let us resist the beginnings 
with fire and steel. 

Wherever the night-rider appears 
let the people demand that Sheriff, 
Constable shall meet 
the danger with such eagle-like swift- 
ness and vigor as to startle into Sub- 


and Governor 


mission every bully who would take 
the law into his own hands. If these 
Kentucky night-riders had been put 
to breaking upon the public 
roads for their first offences, they 
would probably not have degenerated 
into murdering bullies, who should 
now advertise their band by swinging 
from the court house gallows. 

Resist the beginnings; search out 
and imprison the first offenders in 
every community, and we shall save 
ourselves from this shame. 


stone 





Because the logical result of night- 
riderism has been seen in Kentucky 
in such instances as the cold-blood- 
ed murder we have just mentioned; 
because we know that such a state 
of things in every Southern State 
would mean millions of dollars loss 
in property values; would drive labor 
from us and prevent other labor 
from coming to us; would blacken 
the good name of our every common- 
wealth with foul crimes, and because 








New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grave 


And other Fruits, free by 
Progressive Farmer. 
tion in price of trees, 


mentioning The 
50 per cent reduc 
Sure to live. No agents 
W. STONE & CO. 
«Thomasville, Ga. 


es 
——— 


the peace and safety of every home 
outside of our towns would be threat- 
eded-—for these reasons and a thous. 
and others we again urge our every 
reader to do his or her whole duty 
in stamping out this terrible menace 
to our peace, to our prosperity anq 
most of all to our honor as a eiyj]- 
ized and law abiding people. 
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VIRGINIA FARMS 
$8 per Acre and up 


with improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 
water supply and best climate on earth. Near rail. 
road and good markets with best church, school and 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rates 
and our beautiful pamphlet showing what otherg 
have accomplished. write to-day to EF. H, 

BAUME, Agrl. and Indl. Agt., Norfolk & Westerg 
Ry., Box .K@ Roanoke, Va. 
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Cld Reliable For 
Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa and Grass 
Increases yields, improves the soil, 


and insures good stands of clover and 
grass. a ti ie Be t: = 


LEE’S WHEAT FERTILIZER 


Excellent for wheat and oats on th'n 





land. Good stands of clover and grass 
secured when seeded with wheat. 


We are Importers of Thomas Bas- 
ic Slag Phosphate. 
Write for circulars. 
A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 
Dept. D., Richmond, Va, 















your pocket. 





| 


raise | 


the price of cotton; but as law abid- | 


ing citizens, we urge all farmers to 
hold their cotton, if possible, until 
prices get better.”’ 

The County Alliance will hold its 
|next session in Louisburg and unan- 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 
2nd. The open furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the 


soil instead of washing it away. 


8rd. Peas drill: d in with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fail 
down so badly. and the drill saves its cost by using fewer costly seed. 

4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as much 

5th The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 
They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


better. 
Now is the time to buy. Write at once 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 


Will enrich your land, fatten your stock, and put money in 
The best way to plant these cropsis to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 











for further informstion. 
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| WITH OUR RURAL MA!L CARRIERS 


AN AUTOMOBILE FOR R. F. D. 

This is What Brother Gore Will Have 
With Improved Roads—Organiza- 
tion is Needed. 

Editors: 





After having 
read sO many nice ‘and interesting 
Jetters from the brethren in The 
Farmer, I felt like trying my hand. 

And right here in the beginning I 
want to thank The Progressive 
Farmer for treating us so kindly in 
enabling us to talk with each other 
every week. And while we cannot 
solicit for The Farmer directly, we 
can in many ways, indirectly, give it 
our influence. Let us do that, and 
use the space they give us for the 
good of the service and our organiza- 
tion, and one of the best ways is to 
keep in touch with each other by 
writing, giving our experiences and 
encouraging one another to better 
work, thereby endeavoring to make 
the rural delivery service the best 
and most efficient in the postoffice 
department. And while we are doing 
that we will be building for our- 
selves; for as the service grows so 
will our salaries grow. Let us not 
think so much about salaries but use 
all honorable methods at our com- 
mand to elevate the service and we 
can do that most effectively by co- 
operating with each other. 

Organization for the good of the 
service is what we need just now. If 
every carrier would join our organi- 
zation and work together, realizing 
that the rural delivery will be just 
what we make it—for it depends 
largely cn the carrier whether his 
route is a success—then you would 
soon see our services honored. 

A thing happened lately’ that 
makes me know that our services are 
appreciated by the department. As 
many of you know we have had great 
floods in the Cape Fear section re- 
cently, and many of us could not 
make our trip owing to the high 
water and swept away bridges. Gen- 
eral Degraw said it was not our fault 
and ordered us paid. Now what 
other employer would be willing to 
pay us for services not performed 
though it be an impossibility to 
work? I just mention this to show 
the kind of employer we have and to 
inspire us to greater efforts for bet- 
ter service. So let us get busy and 
try to get every carrier to join our 
association and work for the upbuild- 
ing of the rural free delivery service. 
and let our next State meeting at 
Charlotte be away ahead of the Wil- 
mington meeting. 

If this escapes the waste basket I 
may write again and tell you what 
we are doing down here in New 
Hanover for good roads, which I con- 
sider of the greatest interest to rural 
carriers just now. We have just 
voted another $50,090 bond issue 
for continuing good road building. 
I have on my route twelve miles of 
Macadam road and I expect to get 
two or three miles more from this 
bond issue, and I expect to use an 
automobile on my route inside a year 
or so. I could use one now if I were 
able to pay for it. But I expect to 
get one before long. 

-Yours for the good of the service, 

R. F. GORE, President, 
Eastern District Association. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Messrs. 








HOW TO GET THE. PARCELS POST 
There Must be a Campaign of Edu- 
cation Followed Up by Persistent 

Personal Work. 

Dear Bro. Pearsall: You ask me 
to tell how to obtain Rural Parcels 
Post. Well, I can see no good rea- 
SOn why we have not got it at pres- 
ent. I don’t think it would be any 
disadvantage to any one and I do 


know it would be a great advantage 
to millions of people in the rural 
districts. The fact that we carry 
packages of merchandise from for- 
eign lands for much less than we 
will carry the same package from one 
rural mail box to the next seems to 
me to be a great injustice to our own 
people. And I could give you num- 


bers of other reasons why we should |! 


have it, but how to get it is 
gether another matter. 

It seems to me that onr good Post- 
master General and his assistants 
have made it perfectly clear to Con- 
gress that justice demands that the 
parcels post privileges should be ex- 
tended to our people, and they have 
not heeded their requests. I think 
very nearly all the State Rural Let- 
ter Carrier Associations have passed 
resolutions favoring a system of rural 
parcels post, and that seems not to 
avail. So I reckon we will have to 
begin at the boxes and educate our 
patrons regarding the advantages it 
would give them and thereby create 
a greater demand for the service by 
those who would be the direct bene- 
ficiaries and then let every carrier 
appoint himself a committee of one 
and go to the member of Congress 
from his respective district and ex- 
plain to him the advantages it would 
give his constituents in the rural 
districts and ask him to use his in- 
fluence to get some favorable legis- 
lation on the subject. 

THOS. V. HOWELL. 

Anson Co., N. C. 


alto- 








. THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





Raleigh, Oct. 17,1908, 
Cotton, best grades -.-.. —- 8% 
Off grades q 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfoik, Va., Oct. 17, 1908. 
The prices are strictlv wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 








“ancy 3% 
SEPIOGLY DPING coc concer 8 t 38% 
Prime 8 
Machine picked_.-_.._.._______ BY 
Bunch 





Spanish peanuts____.__ 
b. E. Peas, per bag 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 17 1908. 
UD. 8. C. R. Sidea, packed 11h 














o YA 
D.8. Bellies, packed 11% 
v. 8. Butts. 7t0 9% 
BUStGr CRORING@PY 6 ccs iceen cee. 24 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces .....___. 10 to 11%, 
Pear! meal $2 10 
pe Le eae 210 
dHay—Timot 90 to 1 00 





Grain—Corn, white .. 

og ey {ae 97 
Oats—Clipped | ae 
Mixe 


























ca aii 68 
) ae evn 65 
Feed—Cracked corn, per vushel.. 93 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds ______ $1 60 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn. bran, per 100 pounds _ 110 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds._____ 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked. per bus 45 
Cotton sacks, percwt.......... 39% 
Cotton ‘Ties—Fieced LL 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 05 
Bagging—2 pounds 7% 
Ylour—S pring wheat patent ._____ 35 50 to 6 75 
Patent 5 00 to6 2 
Straight 4 60 tob 25 
Ji, {er YS 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 
Heported by K. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco Strips, Siems« and Scraps.) 

New Primings, while not so large 
as in previous weeks, still have been 
fairly good, and prices easier on the 
commoner grades. The few piles 
of new leaf that have been received 
indicate a good crop and have been 
taken at fair prices. 

The weather still continues dry. 

















Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common 1334@1654| 64@ 9% 
Medium .___-------.----.. |1684@22%4| 914@1057 
Good 2514 @4054|1152@1554 





Cutters. Smokers. 





KsiMnen jose ge e 








10'4@12'4| B'4@l0l, 
Midi t soon ee ee isis@iatsliois o's 
Guad - 1414@2254|11'Z@ 1314 





= Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
1D OE . dcmmundamanmenan 

















64@ 984] 64@ 8% 
MOGI UR ccnsccmvcenecmmmenes | MIAN 10% 84@)1 
Guoa 1084@1284|11 @12% 
Wrappers ____.__.__..... 1534@60%4 |1234@ 1654 





Common Primings 





GcoitS ine Primings.._________ 4 to 6% 


1 to 3%) 







lan BALEYOURHAY 
EASILY, QUICKLYano PROFITABLY 


WITH AN 


I-H-C-PULL POWER PRESS 


| [*: of any kind—or straw—baled on an 7. Hf. C. Pull-Power Press 





| 


| 





commands a better price because 9 bales are clean cut—com- 
act—uniform size and neatly formed. 
- Bale your hay this way and you can get it to the best =" 
more quickly for the best price, or keep it iongest to wait for top ge es 
Progressive farmers, planters and hay raisers everywhere w 10 eras 
them know the great advantages of 1. H. C. recog ag Presses O 
the old style presses and it will pay you to investigate 4 i 
Unquestionably baling hay for market, or feeding purposes is becom: 
ing most general, so consider I. H. C. presses for your own use. 


Solid and Substantial 


I. H. C. presses, made for either one or two horses, are made very 
strong and dasatin, principally of steel and iron. They are solid and sub- 
. stantial, clean cut in design and have nothing flimsy about ong sai 

* No experience*is necessary to operate an I. H. C. pre e - 
\ opening is large. The powers are simple and dependable, working coum 
compound lever principle—give two strokes of the plunger 4 ene rev 
tion of the sweep. Full circle type with only 4-inch step-over for team. 














5 is 

There is no extra draft on the horse or horses when the pressure 
greatest and no jerking or chafing, or pounding, as on old style ng 

With a one-horse I. H.C. press two men and a boy can easily oo 
from eight to ten tons per day under average conditions. On this pre 

bale chamber is 14 by 18 inches. : 
ay With a two-horse I. H. C. press under similar conditions — = to 
fifteen tons a day is the average capacity. On this press the bale cham: 
ber is madein three sizes; 14 by — oad 18, and 17 by 22 inches. 

The presses are very light in draft. ° 

Both presses will bale any kind of hay or straw, including or 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, pea vines, etc. Thecapacity, 
of course, varies with the material being baled. 


Special Features 


he special features of these presses which you will appreciate 
are Se ied eneeeaats, perfect working roller tuckers, simple eg een 
powers which operate on the compound lever principle, no oT ae vod 
of draft when pressure is greatest, and the great advantage of pulling 

yer instead of pushing it. 

he at tn to foart the superiority of the I. H. C. presses be ent _. 
ing. Call and take the matter up with the International local agen 
write for catalog and lithographed hanger. 





International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U.S. A, 
(Incorporated) 








SWEEP MILLS are triple geared, double acting and will 
do more and better work than any other Mill. 
GRIND ALL GRAINS 
and are especially rapid onearcorn. Free Catalog. 


The Foos Mfg. Co., tor springtietd, onio 








TORPEDO 
SULKY 


Puts the land in the best 
possible shape, with the least 
labor. 

Made right or left hand, 
any size. 

Bottoms for various soils, 


B..F. AVERY & SONS, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky., U. S. A» 






Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.,; New York City; 
Mexico City. 4 














VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per ‘acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, eotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on ! x2 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


HERCULES Steel Stump Machines 


—_" do the work of three iron grubbers. 
a No staking down required. Pull 
trees as wellas stumps. Less cum- 
svt ecg bersome than iron, easier handled, 
inch price almost aslow. The only — 
16,000 pounds steel grubber and it’s un- - 
breakable. We pay 
freight and guarantee 
for three years. 2 
Write for catalog and 
price list. 


































400% strong- 
er and 60% 
lighter 
than iron, 


THIS SQUARE 





























STEEL 


STRENGTH 

| TO THE 

SQUARE INCH 
120,000 LBS. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, — Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 

oye Pekin” Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send tor folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this .line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hew ltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : : BALTIMORE, Md. 











THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 





Sim 

life- tims, Is being placed ‘everywhere, 
where other Automatic gates failed. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- 
ed. Write New Cestury Steet, Wire & trow *: 
Works, 602 S. Register St. “TI Wakiot 


SZZG 
3% to 209 H. p. 


Steam, bie and ee tover Planers, 
hingle Mills and C 
we Pay, — Hie PREIGHT. 
Ca 
DeLOACH MILL Mt M’ Pet CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Io the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 

trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
= South America, the Panama and the 
en 








The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year 
The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities ané 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 
The South has extensive forests, veins of coal 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone 
Od clay, and many other minerals anc 
me 
The ¢ South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, anc 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the Seearaesnes, manu 
, and business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railwa 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 











THE POULTRY YARD. 

















tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


And 


cooper 
Raleigh, - a 
Oatalogue free. 


Bros. 
N.C 
Wer pay the freight. 


One gobbler to ten turkey hens is 
enough. Do not keep too many. 

A good flock of layers well man- 
aged should bring in money every 
day, and save the waste products 
about the farm. 

Guineas ought to appeal to the 
lazy, since they need no protection 
and will thrive if they roost in trees 
all the year round. 

It is well, if one is so inclined, to 
raise both chickens and ducks; but 
it is a serious mistake to feed and 
water them together. 


At a single point in California, at 
Petaluma, the production of eggs and 
poultry is said to have been worth 
$3,000,000 in a single year. 

Geese naturally pair off, but it is 
practical to have two geese for each 
gander, even if the gander may 
show a preference for his real mate. 


There are four things to consider 





Spurs for Poultrymen 


when working for winter eggs—the 
birds, the feed, the house, and the 
weather. If the first three are what 
they ought to be, the last will not 
bother much. 


In the South one great trouble is 
to keep grass down. Fight it less, 
and have geese to graze it more. Af- 
ter they are a few days old, geese 
will come as near raising them- 
selves as anything on the farm. 


Stuffed live hens will not lay much 
better than stuffed dead ones. Give 
layers plenty to eat, but make them 
exercise enough to keep in good con- 
ditions. Have a reasonable variety 
in the ration, and then gather the 
eggs. 

Put no faith in the statements of 
those who claim to know how to tell 
the sex of an egg by looking at it 
or by feeling of it. When any the- 
ory that is said to be a guide for 
that purpose, has been thoroughly 
tested, it has failed to make good. 








They Are Active Insect Killers, Not 


Among guinea raisers are those 
who claim that guineas will catch 
more insects than turkeys, because 
guineas are so much more active 
than turkeys. However such a claim 
may be, guineas will catch many in- 
sects; and they range over wide areas. 
They should be helpful in keeping 
the boll weevil somewhat under con- 
trol, just as turkeys have been used. 
The demand for guineas is growing 
fast and will keep growing. They 
are not hard to raise. Wet seasons 
are about the worst handicaps that 
guinea raisers have to contend with; 
and if guinea eggs are hatched by 
chicken hens in the early part of the 
season, the hen can be kept confined 
while the little guineas may be given 
the garden to run in. It will not be 
wet in the garden, to injure them, 
unless their master is such a poor 
gardener that grass is the largest 
crop where his vegetables should 
be. Guineas do not scratch, like 
chickens; and old ones may be allow- 
ed to hunt about in the garden, 
without any fear that they will in- 
jure the crops growing there. 


& 

A medium sized chicken hen will 
cover twenty or twenty-five guinea 
eggs well. When the eggs hatch, the 
little fellows should be confined till 
they learn their mother’s cluck, or 
they will get out and follow off any 
hen that comes along. In a few days 
the hen may be allowed to go free. 
But if one prefers to give them more 
care, the hen may be confined till 
her little charges are two or three 
weeks old. The small guineas will 
eat almost any food they can swal- 
low, and will thrive on it if they 
have a good range to forage over. 


& 

For broilers and for use as ‘“‘prairie 
chickens” guineas are growing in de- 
mand; and may be used one of those 
two ways. The increasing scarcity 
of prairie chickens calls for some 
substitute; and those who think they 
must have something out of the or- 
dinary, pay big prices for guineas at 
fancy cafes when the bill of fare calls 
the guineas prairie chicken, As long 
as the epicures cannot tell the dif- 





Raise More Guineas on the Farm. 


for Eggs and Meat. 


Difficult to Raise, and Are Good Both 


prairie chicken meat, perhaps they 
are not very harmfully deceived, 
even if the cafe management does a 
little lying. 

wt 


Guineas lay a large number of 
eggs in the course of a summer. They 
lay rather steadily for nearly eight 
months, with only a day or two off 
at long intervals. It may be said 
that the eggs are not of as great 
food value as chicken eggs, because 
guinea eggs are smaller; but guineas 
will gather more of their food if 
there is a range they can run on, so 
the guineas will yield a good profit 
for the reason that their eggs or 
their meat costs so little, either in 
work or in salable feed. 





Apoplexy in Chickens. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you kindly 
tell me what will cure blind stag- 
gers? I have a hen which has been 
acting very queer for the past month, 
and several farmers’ wives here- 
abouts have told me that the hen is 
suffering with blind staggers. She 
falls all over herself, and cannot 
stand up more than two or three sec- 
onds at a time. 

MRS. BROWNE. 

Vincent, Ala. 


Editorial Answer: The trouble 
resembles apoplexy, but chickens 
with apoplexy usually die almost in- 
stantly. It is a disease of the brain 
and is caused by the rupture of some 
of the blood vessels. It may be 
caused by too high feeding, a sudden 
fright, violent exertion or straining 
to lay eggs. When the sick bird is 
found alive, the pressure on the brain 
may be removed by cutting a vein 
on the under side of the wing and 
letting it bleed freely. The bird 
should then be kept on a limited 
diet some time, to reduce the sur- 
plus fat, if over-fatness seems to be 
the cause of the trouble. The pre- 
ventative measure is moderate feed- 
ing and plenty of exercise. Blows 
on the head or intestinal worms 
might cause actions somewhat simi- 
lar to those seen in apoplexy, and 
different remedies would then have 


————— 
———— 
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You'll 


ing rare 
| oe sport 
i ‘0 out 
with a Stevens. 
Every shot will 
count—a Stevens 
is so far-and- 
straight-shooting 
and quick-firing. 
Send for Stevens 
Catalog describing all 
Stevens Firearms— 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pis- 
tols for postage 
brings it. 
Dan Beards book, 
“Guns and Gunni: 
full of interesting ‘and 
instructive facts about 
woodcraft and camping, 
about birds and game, 
etc. Postpaid, 2c. paper 
cover, or 30c cloth h cover 
—stamped in gil 
Most Geptors a Stevens 
firearms. Fe can’t sup- 
ply, we'll me irect on receipt 
of catalog price, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 































































) OLD VIRGINIA FARMS iS: Lanes 


w Prices, Mild Climate. Free Hlustrated 

2 Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 

is the country for the Northern Farmer, 
ye want to hear from ever 

; = desires to_better_his condition: 

selman & Co., ichmond, Va, 

Lurence Caovabainn, wweraee Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 








The McKay Sulky Stalk Cutter. 


Built on scientific principles; unequalled for 
simplicity, strength and durability. Fills the 
bill exactly, and a genuine pleasure to operate 
it. Four years on the market and every cus- 
tomer satisfied. Competitive field tests invited. 
Write for descriptive circular and let us tell 


you about it, 
The Jno. A. ss M'f'g Co., 


Dunn, N. 


Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then IT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs., - - - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 























Every farmer ought to read!Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 
Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy” 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 






















REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 






Our Price: Progressive Farmer, oné 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 











How to Do Grafti 


The Easier Ways Explained for Use 


Make Your Own Grafting Wax. 


Messrs. Editors:. Please tell me in| 
your next issue when is the best time | 
for budding and grafting fruit trees, | 
also the best way for budding. I) 
like your paper very much. I know | 
it has been helpful to me. 

T. C. MAXWELL. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: A _ graft is a} 
twig containing one or more buds) 
and so inserted in the stock that the| 
new bark and the new wood of the) 
two shall be in close contact. The| 
French call budding a variety of) 
grafting—-shield grafting—and bud-| 
ding is some times so called among) 
English-speaking peoples. In out- | 
door grafting the scions are best if} 
cut in the fall and preserved in sand | 
or sawdust in a cellar during winter. 
However, in the lower South this is 
not necessary for very hardy sorts. | 
But the scions should be cut before 
any swelling of the buds takes place. | 
The scion is the part that is grafted | 
or budded into a plant, and the plant | 
into which it is grafted or budded is 
called the stock. The operation is 
most successful when the buds on the 
scions are perfectly dormant and | 
those on the stock have swollen and 
are about to open. In budding, the 
buds of the current season’s growth 
are used. The recently formed buds 
near the end of the growing season 
are placed in the stock, where they 
unite and remain dormant till spring, 
when the inserted buds push into 
growth at the time that the natural 
buds of the stock start. 


How Budding is Done. 

The stock to be budded upon must 
be in a thrifty growing condition, so 
the bark can be freely raised from 
the wood; and the bud to be inserted 
must be in such a state that it shows 
prominently at the union of the leaf 
stem with the branch it is on. Se- 
lecting a smooth portion of the stem 
of the stock, strip it of leaves enough 
to allow room for the operation; then 
{using a very sharp knife for all 
these operations) make a cut through 
the bark, an inch or so long up and 
down the stock, and at the top of 


ng and Budding. 


by the Average Farmer—How to 


above the cross cut in the stock, and 
this projecting part is cut off and the 
tie is made. The tying material may 
be raffia bark, cotton wick or other 
soft material. Good tying material 
may be made by saturating half-inch 
strips of calico with grafting wax. 
The tying is for the purpose of keep- 
ing the bud and the stock in close 
contact and of keeping water and 
disease germs out. 

In two or three weeks after the 
bud has been inserted the tying may 
be removed. All shoots on the stock 
below the bud must be rubbed off, 
both in budding and in grafting; and 
when the bud that has been inserted 
starts to grow, the stem above it 
must also be cut back just above it, 
so that the inserted bud may have 
all the growth. 


The Cleft Graft is the Simplest Form. 


The simplest graft is the cleft 
graft. The stock is sawed off and 
the end split (or cleft) a few inches 
down through the center. The scion 
with two or three buds has its lower 
end smoothly cut wedge-shaped, with 
one side slightly thicker than the 
other. The cleft in the stock is pried 
open with a wedge and the scion is 
inserted with the thicker edge out- 
ward. The inner bark and the new 
wood on the stock and on the scion 
must be brought together before the 
wedge is withdrawn. The spring of 
the stock will hold the scion in place. 
If the stock is not over an inch thick, 
one scion will be enough; but in 
larger stock two scions may be used, 
one being placed at each edge of the 
cleft. The junction of the scion with 
the stock is to be covered with graft- 
ing wax or waxed cloth, in a manner 
to cover every wounded portion of 
both the stock and the scion. 


The Whip Graft is Easy When You 
Look at the Picture. 

For small stocks the whip graft is 
generally used, and whip grafting is 
much easier done than described. 
The stock and scion should be as 
near the same size as possible. The 
stock is cut so that the cut portion 
is in the shape of N, the middle part 








that cut make a cross cut. 





SHIELD BUDDING. 
(2) Bud cut. (3) 


(1) T-shaped cut in stock. 
Bud inserted ready for tying. 
cuts should be T-shaped, with the 
upright part of the T much longer 
than the cross cut. Next cut from a 
shoot a bud of the kind described. 
This bud should have cut off with it 
a strip that is long and narrow. If 
for a half inch stock, the strip may 
be about one-fourth inch wide and 
fully an inch long, being something 
of the shape of an 0 that is very 
long and narrow and rather point- 
ed. The edges of the cut in the stock 
are lifted by the point of a knife, the 
bud inserted and pushed down be- 
hind this raised bark. A part of the 
bark attached to the bud will project 


The two 


of the N being shorter than the right 





WHIP GRAFTING. 


(1) Scion properly prepared. (2) Stock pre- 
pared, (3) Scion and stock placed together 
ready for wrapping. 
and left parts by about one-half. 
This form makes the left side of the 
N about half its length lower than 
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had. 
Hatchets, 


Squares, Bevels, Files, 
possible tool and cutlery for the 
Look for the  trade-mark—it 
quality. 


Price is Forgotten.’’ E. C. Simmon 
: SIMMONS HARDWARE C9. (Inc.), St. Lo 


io”: 





of a Hoe 


Grasp a Keen Kutter Hoe as you would 
in the field—better yet, put one to 
actual service, and see how well 
it fits its job. The angle of 
the blade is just right. It 


“hill” a plant, it carries a full load of earth each stroke 
and does it all in the easzest position you can assume, 


KEEN KUTTER 


hand tools for the farm—Forks, Hoes, Rakes, Scythes, etc., are 
fitted by model and temper for great service and long wear. 
Keen Kutter bench tools are the best to be 
The list includes Planes, Saws, Axes, 
\ Hammers, Adzes, Augers, Draw- 
knives, Chisels, Gouges, Bits, Braces, Gimlets, 
etc., besides ever 


If not with your dealer, write us. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Ss. 


Trademark Registered. 


nis and New Yor, U.S.A. 























you strike at a weed, you 
are sure to cut it—if you 
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household. 
guarantees 
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AND SAVE 


Y DIRECT FROM THE 


FRUIT TREES © STRAWBERRY PLANTS 






NURSERY 
OVER HALF on 











Shade Trees 
A Bulbs 


Cabbage Plants 
Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs Flower Seed 

Grape Vines 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue E. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 


Garden Seed 


Evergreens Roses 
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Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 4 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling } 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle § 
information. Send for it now, iti 


s MALSBY, 





s FREE. 33 
SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta,Ga. & 





the reverse, so that when its lower 
end is inserted in the top end of the 
graft they will fit together nicely and 
bring the new soft wood on the scion 
and on the stock together. The 
splice may be wrapped well with 
waxed cloth. This graft is an excel- 
lent one when it is practical, there 
being no large wounds to heal over 
and the points of union being numer- 
ous. 
How to Make Grafting Wax. 


Grafting wax to cover the wounds 
made in gratfing may be purchased 
at seed and implement stores, or the 
farmer may make it himself. A 








the right side. The scion is cut just 


good formula is, rosin two pounds, 





beeswax one and three-fourths pound, 
tallow three-fourths pound. It should 
be soft enough to be molded by the 
heat of the hand on a cool day, but 
should not be soft enough to run 
when exposed to the heat of the sun. 
The best plan for the amateur who 
wishes the wax for grafting pur- 
poses only is to melt the whole to- 
gether thoroughly and dip in it 
strips of well worn cloth. Worn 
sheets or calico dresses make excel- 
lent strips. They tear readily and 
may be neatly fitted to the graft to 
cover it well. The fingers had better 
be slightly greased when applying 
the waxed cloth. 
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ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR ONLY 


We have decided to make a Special Sewing Machine Offer for October. It is this: We ship you at once, by freight, this 
FAMOUS BALL-BEARING, HIGH-ARM, DROP-HEAD SEWING MACHINE. And for the purpose of introducing it, and to advertise 
it, for one month only, we will reduce the price to $15 75, including the attachments. After one month the price will go up to 
our regular figures. Send us One Dollar, giving your postoffice and shipping address and this wonderful machine will go to 
you direct from.the factory. On its arrival at your depot your freight agent will allow you to examine it thoroughly. If it is 
perfectly satisfactory, pay the balance due, $14.75, and charges and take,the machine. If not what you want, or if it is not as 
good as any $30 sewing machine being sold in your county, return it tous by freight collect, and we will refund your $1.00 
at once and freight charges. Can we make you a fairer proposition than this? Consider the price also! We are offering 
you a $30 sewing machine for $15.75 simply to advertise it. Moreover, if, after taking it to your home, you find it not what 
you wish, you can still return it to us, and we will refund-all your money. 

This is a machine that we have recently put on the market, and it is worrying our competitors. It is the king of low-priced 
machines, and for a solid wear-resisting machine, that runs easily, we know that this particular machine is far in the lead. Yeu 
will find upon examination of our machines that we are leaders in,both quality and low prices. The head of this machine is most 
attractive in appearance, and tastefully decorated in old gold and green on a polished surface. The arm is long and well-propor- 
tioned, with a clear space under it as great as any family sewing machine made, so that any work, no matter how bulky, can be 
handled with ease. The stand is ball-bearing, of the most improved construction. The large balance wheel runs on 
two sets of 11 steel balls, each perfectly fitted, 3-16 in., accurately ground on the 
saine principle.as in the highest grade bicycles, which gives minimum of noise 
and maximum of speed in running. An Automatic Lifting Device is supplied. 
The device ispatented, and is, without doubt, the most perfect of its kind. An Auto- 
matic Belt Replacer is supplied with every machine. This replacer is very simple, 
but its action is very marvelous, as when the machine is opened for use it is natu- 
rally unbelted, and instead of having to bend over and replace the belt, it is but 
necessary to move the treadle and the repjacer does the rest in a moment’s time. 

The wood work is particularly good and handsome. The front is gracefully 

curved. and the drawers, both center 
and side, are deeply and artistically 
embossed. The wood used is an ex- 
cellent grade of hard oak with the 
popular golden finish. The surface 
is highly polished, and the cover, 
which forms a swing-leaf when the 
machine is in operation, is quarter- 
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sawed, hand-finish. It is so much superior Gur Guacantes South, and they will tell you that we al- 
to any machine or machines sold anywhere , 's k , 
: ways keep our prom'ses. Send your one 

near our price, that we have every confiden- We bind ourselves to make good, | , ‘ t : ‘ on ly ‘ k f 
ce that it will please you. Weight 120 lbs. without argument, any defect in ma- Ollar to-day. 1€ Olly reason we as or 

If you have any doubt as to our ‘teliabili. terial or workmanship that may ap- | One Dollar in advance is to keep away per- 
ty, write to the Bank of Richmond, Rich- vo Riga ten years from date of | .ons who would ask the machine shipped 
mond, Va., one of the largest banks in the out of idle curiosity. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., No. 103 Shockoe Slip, RICHMOND, VA. 


THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 























